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ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.....................0-- Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.. .. . Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association..................../ Alton, Illinois 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co........ . Indianapolis, Indiana 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.............. Kansas City, Missouri 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co.................... Chicago, Illinois 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co...... ......... Lansing, Michigan 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................... Des Moines, Iowa 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


A Service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals 











(LUMBER MUTUALS) 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 





INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
C1C€ | 


Gale & Stone, Boston — Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia — Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 





Agency, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 

James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 

Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — 
Martin Agency, Seattle. 




















FRANK SULLIVAN 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF KANSAS 


NE of the few elected insurance supervisory officials in the 

United States is Frank Sullivan, chosen last November to fill 
the post of Kansas Commissioner of Insurance. A former school 
teacher and life insurance producer, he long has been active in 
The American Legion. He is a veteran of both World War | and 
World War II, having resigned as a member of the State Board of 
Administration in 1942 to enter the Army of the United States. 
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WELL, HERE WE GO AGAIN 


S an old hand in the business it was 
with a feeling of genuine profes- 
sional interest that we noted, some weeks 
ago, the decision of the management of 
the American Agency Bulletin to con- 
vert it to a monthly publication. Es- 
pecially edifying was the information 
that a poll had been taken to determine 
reader preferences. For the benefit of 
those who came in late it should be 
explained that the American Agency 
Bulletin is the house organ of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
and that for many years the postman 
has brightened the otherwise drab life 
of the average stock fire and casualty 
insurance agent by delivering it to him 
weekly. 


The first issue of the monthly Ameri- 
can Agency Bulletin—its editorial form- 
ula presumably based upon expressed 
subscriber preférences—now has made 
its appearance, and this publication 
wishes to be among the first to offer 
congratulations upon the accuracy with 
which it caters to the tastes of its 
readers. This statement is intended to 
be a directly sarcastic reference to the 
article titled ‘Mutuals Create Errone- 
ous Impression”, which is a feature of 
the current number. 


The article in question is signed by 
Benjamin R. Warriner, of Corinth, Mis- 
sissippi, who states jauntily in a brief 
pen-portrait that “I have not been a 
rolling stone, but on the other hand I 
am not exactly a mossback.” This ven- 
turing of the non-mossback from be- 
neath his non-rolling stone and into the 
candle-flame seems to have been in- 
spired by a contest which the American 
Agency Bulletin is conducting, for the 
purpose of determining how many of 
its compulsory subscribers can read and 
write. 

There is no point, of course, in at- 
tempting to analyze and to break down 
the statements of the Hon. Warriner; 
that is a task for such high school de- 
bating teams as are making the heady 
discovery that economics is a science. 


The interesting angle is how a publica- 
tion of national circulation, such as the 
American Agency Bulletin, sells itself 
upon the idea of printing a schoolboy 
dissertation of this sort. 


The obvious inference is that such 
investigations of reader preferences as 
the American Agency Bulletin has made 
—and presumably these have been sound 
and thoroughgoing surveys made by 
outside professionals — have indicated 
that anti-mutual propaganda remains 
the type of thing that most stock in- 
surance agents like to see in print. Such 
a finding would seem to furnish spectac- 
ular vindication of many old-time in- 
surance editors who operated intuitively, 
and of the ideas of many of the cur- 
rent crop of insurance writers who have 
made a fetish of following tradition. 


The hundred-year journalistic battle 
between mutual insurance and stock in- 
surance is a unique chapter in the his- 
tory of American business. Some day 
it will be written in the form of a case 
study in competitive public relations, 
an aspect of the subject of public re- 
lations to which other lines of economic 
endeavor’ have not yet climbed. In 
theory there is no reason why insurance 
should not devote its complete ener- 
gies to the task of demonstrating to the 
public—and through government to the 
public—that it provides the true eco- 
nomic method of protecting the indi- 
vidual against the hazard of uncertain 
loss. The fact that the sale of fire 
insurance and casualty insurance con- 
tracts, because of the development’ of 
the business from small beginnings, is 
a function which sometimes remains 
under the control of extremely small- 
caliber individuals doubtless has been 
an important factor in keeping insur- 
ance competitive activities at an ex- 
tremely low level. 


For several years this publication, de- 
spite the protests of a few unregenerate 
members of its staff, has attempted to 
refrain from the labor which it loves 
—the planting of well-aimed verbal 
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kicks in the teeth of stock insurance. 
The feeling has been that this is un- 
dignified, however tempting the target 
which stock insurance may offer. Per- 
haps it is undignified. Perhaps it is not. 


THE “WEEKS” CONFLICT 


WO of the major causes behind 
which the support of insurance 
companies of all types has coalesced are 
the prevention of fires and the promo- 
tion of the employment of physically 
handicapped workers in American busi- 
ness and industry. In consequence there 
was a good deal of soul-searching in the 
insurance business last year when “Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Week” and ‘‘Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week” happened to fall within 
the same seven-day period. 


It now appears that last year was no 
more than a trial heat. This year “Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Week” falls dur- 
ing the October 5-11 period, as is re- 
quired by its inflexible tie with the date 
of the Great Chicago Fire. So does 
‘National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week”’, by proclamation of the 
President of the United States. So does 
the National Safety Congress, which is 
being staged in Chicago at that time, 
and which is of high insurance interest. 
And so—just to demonstrate that the 
mutual insurance carriers are not averse 
to adding to whatever confusion exists 
—do the annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies and of the Federation of Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, which 
are being held at Columbus, Ohio, dur- 
ing the same week. 

As was pointed out in an editorial 
in these pages upon the occasion of the 
original conflict last 
there is no reason for insurance organ- 


year, however, 
izations to throw up their hands over 
the circumstances that several “weeks” 
happen to occupy the same dates upon 
the calendar, and to come to the con- 
clusion that the whole idea of “weeks” 
has come to be so overstressed that it 
has lost its impact upon the public con- 
The fact is that the “week” 
is a very useful concept, in that it con- 


sciousness. 


centrates public energy and enthusiasm 
for a short period upon some project 
which is worthy of support the ye 

round, but which is not sufficiently tan- 
gible to enlist such energy and enthu- 
siasm without concentrated promotion. 


No insurance man would be inclined 
to argue that the prevention of fires 
falls short of being a worthwhile year- 
round project, for instance, but it is 
a concept which is very difficult to keep 
in the mind of the average individual 
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without the assistance of the emphasis 
which is furnished once a year by ‘“‘Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Week.” Fire is 
spectacular, but its opposite—fire pre- 
vention—lacks dramatic values unless 
it is given these values through a con 
centrated campaign of promotion. 


The employment of physically hand- 
icapped workers is a concept which 
is equally lacking in dramatic values, 
it has been found by the American Mu- 
tual Alliance in its continuing campaign 
in this field. Many employers pay lip 
service to the idea, but as a matter of 
practical management they are not too 
easily convinced of the desirability of 
hiring a physically handicapped worker 
when a worker without a physical hand- 
icap can be hired at the same labor 
cost. One of the most powerful tools 
in doing the job of convincing the em- 
ployer has been the sound motion pic- 
ture “No Help Wanted,” produced by 
the National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, which demon- 
strates conclusively the ability of the 
physically handicapped veteran to per- 
form efficiently a great variety of man- 
ufacturing operations. This film, which 
has been exhibited to audiences of more 
than eight million people in principal 
theaters of the United States during 
the past year, recently was awarded 
an official citation by The American 
Legion for its effectiveness in promoting 
the employment of physically handi- 
capped workers. 

Continuing emphasis by everyone in 
the insurance business upon the proper 
handling of problem situations is the 
one certain way in which the import- 
ance of insurance to the national wel- 
fare can be kept constantly in the pub- 
lic mind. Whether it is the prevention 
of fire, the prevention of accidents, or 
the making of a better life for the 
physically handicapped worker is un- 
important. The important thing is that 
insurance, and the people in it, are 
thinking and acting constructively be- 
cause they are engaged in a business in 
which this is fundamental. 


CHECK ON PREDICTIONS 


HE making of predictions is widely 

recognized as an activity fraught 
with hazard, and in consequence few 
editors of the more sensible sort indulge 
in it. But this publication so lacks 
conservatism that it not only believes 
in making predictions, but in calling 
them to the attention of the customers 
when the day of reckoning arrives. 


For this reason attention is called to 
the fact that the January, 1947, issue of 
the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN IN- 
SURANCE carried reviews of 1946 de- 


velopments in mutual fire insurance and 
mutual casualty insurance, which in- 
cluded estimates of aggregate premium 
volumes for the entire business. It was 
estimated that, when all the figures 
were in, it would be found that all 
United States mutual fire insurance 
companies had written $311,000,000 in 
premiums during 1946, to show a gain 
of 22% over 1945. It was estimated 
that, when all the figures were in, it 
would be found that all United States 
mutual casualty insurance companies 
had written $470,000,000 in premiums 
during 1946, an increase of about 19% 
over 1945. 


All of the figures now are in. The 
work of the statisticians has been com- 
pleted, and a detailed report of their 
findings is carried upon another page of 
this issue. 


Net premiums received by all United 
States mutual fire insurance companies 
during 1946 totalled $310,178,593, 
which was an increase of 21.9% over 
the previous all-time high of 1945. It 
seems obvious that this publication was 
doing some very high-grade predicting 
in estimating that premiums would be 
$311,000,000. 


Net premiums received by all United 
States mutual casualty insurance com- 
panies during 1946 totalled $487,248, 
271, which was an increase of 22.5% 
over the previous all-time high of 1945. 
In having estimated premiums at $470,- 
000,000 this publication was still do- 
ing fairly good predicting, although it 
grieves us to have erred upon the pes- 
simistic rather than upon the optimistic 
side. 


Now that the dreary subject of sta- 
tistics has come up, those who have not 
seen them may be interested in the New 
York State Insurance Department’s fig- 
ures upon country-wide fire insurance 
experience, which were released in the 
form of galley proofs just the other day. 


Stock fire insurance companies doing 
business in New York had $801,903,- 
265 in nation-wide net fire insurance 
premium writings in 1946, as against 
$614,214,747 in 1945. The 1946 ratio 
of losses incurred to premiums earned 
was 53.3% as against 53.1% in 1945; 
adjusted expense ratio was 48.1% in 
1946 as against 48.2% in 1945; ad- 
justed net gain was minus 1.4% in 1946 
as against minus 1.3% in 1945. 


Mutual fire insurance companies do- 
ing business in New York—a classifica- 
tion which does not include the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutuals nor what the 
New York State Insurance Department 
calls “advance premium cooperatives” 
had $93,655,642 in nation-wide net 
fire insurance premium writings in 
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1946, as against $78,774,574 in 1945. 
The 1946 ratio of losses incurred to 
premiums earned was 43.0% as against 
43.1% in 1945 and 43.4% in 1944; 
adjusted expense ratio was 38.0% as 
against 37.7% in 1945 and 37.0% in 
1944; adjusted net gain was 19.0% in 
1946 as against 19.2% in 1945 and 
19.6% in 1944, 


The statistics make it plain that, 
while the conditions in fire insurance 
as reflected by net gain were slightly 
less favorable than in 1945, the margin 
between the stock fire insurance com- 
panies and the mutual fire insurance 
companies reported upon did not change 
to any appreciable extent during the 
year. In 1945 the margin in net gain 
was 20.5% in favor of the mutual fire 
insurance carriers; in 1946 it was 
20.4% 


INSURANCE DETECTIVES 


NE of the more esoteric aspects 

of the insurance business into 
which we always have intended to in- 
quire, but to which we never seem to 
have gotten around, is what a real in- 
surance company detective does. We 
know the theoretical side of it just as 
well as any of you do—we see the same 
British movies—and we are completely 
aware that the under-cover man from 
the insurance company always-is there 
at the payoff, whether he has been pos- 
ing as the butler or the gardener or just 
as a fellow who stands around near one 
of the windows while the party is in 
progress. But the insurance detectives 
we have happened to encounter would 
not seem to fit into the cinema frame- 
work at all; they tend to be rather 
studious fellows who would be more at 
home in a clinic than upon a movie set. 


The reason for bringing this up at 
this time is the announcement just re- 
ceived of the thirty-cighth annual meet- 
ing of the International Claim Associa- 
tion, which is being held in mid-Sep- 
tember at Swampscott, Massachusetts. 
The International Claim Association is 
made up of the top claims men in the 
leading life insurance companies, and 
doubtless the stories which they could 
tell without even going into their files 
would make the average paper-backed 
murder mystery very dull reading in- 
deed. 


The program for the meeting, how- 
ever, gives no indication that this is 
other than a conference for the usual 
type of business men. George Avery 
White, president of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company, is scheduled 
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to speak upon “Problems Are People.” 
Lon Hocker, Jr., St. Louis attorney, is 
speaking on “Occupational Interpreta- 
tion of Disability Clauses.” Dr. Howard 
B. Sprague will discuss “The Relation- 
ship of ‘Coronary’ Heart Attacks to 
Trauma and Strain.” 


The fact that the meeting is limited 
pretty largely to life insurance matters 
constitutes, of course, a limiting factor. 
So many of the insurance detectives of 
cinema and literature are stolen jewels 
men, or operatives who track down the 
gang that has made off with a couple 
of old masters, or bloodhounds who 
track the embezzler to the jungle hut 
where he has run to cover. The arson 
detectives, a group apart, have been 
holding their own meetings at Purdue 
University for several years. But with- 
out going any further that the Sunday 
newspaper supplements it is obvious 
that a good deal of skullduggery is at- 
tempted against the life insurance com- 
panies, too, and it would seem that a 
session of the International Claim As- 
sociation devoted to discussion of such 
topics as how to poison relatives with- 
out leaving a trace would be of consid- 
erable interest. The program commit- 
tee obviously lacks imagination. 


INSURANCE EDUCATION 


ROCEEDING upon the possibly un- 

sound theory that this is the season 
when such matters should be of high 
interest, attention is called herewith to 
the subject of insurance education. Two 
reports which recently have been issued 
in this field will bear careful reading by 
anyone who has been following insur- 
ance educational developments at all 
closely. For the benefit of those who 
have not been following insurance ed- 
ucational developments closely it might 
be well to say that the principal point 
made in both reports is that there is a 
decided shortage of qualified insurance 
teachers. 


The first of these documents is the 
annual report which Harry J. Loman, 
as dean of the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
presented to his board of trustees several 
weeks ago. The second is the survey 
of insurance educational activities upon 
which Richard deR. Kip of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce 
of the University of Pennsylvania has 
been working for the past eighteen 
months, the results of which were made 
public only a few days ago. 


The Kip survey indicates that a good 
deal of progress has been made in sales 
training, but that with the exception 


of the CLU and the CPCU programs 
there seem to be no generally accepted 
standards which would insure a uni- 
formly sound presentation of the insur- 
ance business to the public, and maxi- 
mum economy in administering sales 
training programs. The report holds 
that a majority of the courses in in- 
surance now available for non-sales per- 
sonnel are of a specialized nature, de- 
signed to prepare members of home 
office and agency organizations for ad- 
vancement in certain types of work. It 
indicates that much helpful material is 
available for these purposes, Fut that 
the teachers and the organization for 
bringing this material to any large 
number of workers are insufficient in 
number to handle the assignment effec- 
tively. 


The Loman report asserts: “One of 
the more important handicaps, that of 
the availability of competent insurance 
teachers, has grown more acute. This 
shortage has prevented many education- 
al institutions from inaugurating and 
expanding insurance instruction, and 
very little relief is in sight until the ex- 
GI demand for education slackens. This 
is unfortunate, because deans of schools 
of commerce have shown an unprece- 
dented interest in adding insurance 
courses at the very time when we are 
unable to fully capitalize it.” 


There can be little question that the 
current shortage of insurance teachers 
is pretty largely the fault of the insur- 
ance business itself, or at least the fault 
of the personnel in insurance companies 
Teaching at 
any level is, after all, a way of making 
a living. And who can blame the indi- 
vidual who is preparing himself for a 
lifetime of teaching if he chooses to 
study subjects other than those in which 
an insurance teacher should become 
learned? There are many other fields 
of business teaching in which the re- 
wards and the job opportunities are 
much greater than they are in insur- 
ance. After all, niost universities offer 
at the most one year of insurance in- 
struction, and that from the point of 
view of the business man who is to be a 
buyer of insurance. 


and insurance agencies. 


If the subject of insurance is to be 
popularized among those who plan to 
make a lifetime profession of teaching, 
it seems obvious that there must be 
greatly increased interest by insurance 
personnel and insurance management in 
the formal study of the principles of the 
business. As far as its subject matter 
is concerned, insurance would seem to 
be a field in which competent educators 
could achieve outstanding results. Ap- 
parently the difficulty is the securing of 
a sufficiently large number of students. 
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NEW HONORS FOR 
“NO HELP WANTED” 


Film on Handicapped Workers Wins 
American Legion Official Citation 


M ORE than a year ago, in a dark- 
ened banquet hall in Washing- 
ton’s Hotel Statler, a small audience of 
American Legionnaires watched criti- 
cally as there was unreeled for the first 
time a short sound motion picture titled 
“No Help Wanted”. The film, the first 
major screen effort to convince employ- 
ers that physically handicapped workers 
are among the most efficient of em- 
ployees when properly placed, had been 
produced by the National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies as an 
affirmation that the insurance compan- 
ies which must pay the cost of the na- 
tion’s industrial accidents are squarely 
behind the physically handicapped work- 
er. The audience was made up largely 
of those individuals within The Ameri- 
can Legion having a close interest in 
the employment opportunities of the 
war The picture’s reception 
enthusiastic. 


veteran. 
was highly 


“ithe August 31, 1947, the audience 
was different. It was made up of lead- 
ers of The American Legion who had 
gathered in New York City’s armory 
on Park Avenue to witness the award- 
ing of the organization’s official cita- 
tion to the American Mutual Alliance 
—as the representative of its constitu- 
ent National of Mutual 
Casualty Companies—as one of the fea- 
tures of the closing session of the na- 
tional The 


Association 


convention of American 


Legion. 


The citation, a reproduction of which 
is printed upon another page, was ac- 
cepted by J. M. Eaton, Chicago, assist- 
ant manager of the American Mutual 
It was presented by Lawrence 
J. Fenlon, Chicago, chairman of the 
national employment committee of The 
American Legion. 


Alliance. 


In the months which elapsed between 
its first showing and the presentation 
of the citation, “No Help Wanted” had 
made history. First offered to general 
keynote of ‘National 
Physically Handicapped 
October of 1946, it 
audiences of almost eight 
millions during the year. In addition 
to the theatrical showings an aggressive 


theaters as the 
Employ the 
Week” early in 


play ed to 
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Lawrence J. Fenlon (left) Chicago, chairman national employment committee of The American 
Legion, presents citation to J. M. Eaton, Chicago, assistant general manager American Mutual 


Alliance, for production and distribution of the sound motion picture “No Help Wanted”. 


The 


film urges greater employment of physically handicapped workers. 


resulted in’ almost 2,500 
showings to non-theatrical groups of a 
16 mm. version of the film. The record 
is regarded as one of the most remark- 
able which ever has been achieved over 
such a period by a short subject not 
distributed by one of the major motion 
picture organizations. 


campaign 


Because of its emphasis upon the 
fundamentals of employment of the 
physically handicapped worker it is ex- 
pected that “No Help Wanted” will 
register an even larger number of show- 
ings, and a larger aggregate audience, 
in the future than it has in the past. 
The film is available in both 35 mm. and 
16 mm. size free of charge from the 
American Mutual Alliance, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. During 
“National Employ the Physically Hand- 
icapped Week” this year, October 5-11, 
“No Help Wanted” will be shown in 


major theaters in the principal cities of 
the United States. 


The recent awarding of The Ameri- 
can Legion’s citation to the American 
Mutual Alliance for its part in the pro- 
duction and distribution of “No Help 
Wanted” has served the highly desir- 
able purpose of recalling attention to 
the plight of the physically handicapped 
worker. At the end of the war very 
great interest was expressed in this sub- 
ject, especially as it related to the vet 
eran. It was indicated that the prob- 
lem of the physically handicapped work 
er had been solved, and that the record 
which he had made under the man- 
power shortage conditions of wartime 
had demonstrated that there 
reason for discrimination against him. 


was no 


As employment conditions have re 
turned rather more closely to what may 
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be regarded as normal in the future 
there have been fleeting indications that 
the. physically handicapped worker is 
not now regarded as highly as he was 
some months ago. This has nothing to 
do with his own ability; it is rather a 
recurrence of the old situation of the 
employer who is not over-anxious to 
hire a physically handicapped individ- 
ual to do a job for which he can hire a 
non-handicapped worker for the same 
wage. There is not very much ques- 
tion that some employers have an in- 
nate prejudice against the hiring of the 
physically handicapped, even though 
statistics show that they can equal or 
excel the performance of other workers 
in almost every respect. 


For a long time one of the principal 
objections to the hiring of physically 
handicapped workers was the contention 
that their employment had the effect 
of automatically raising the employ- 
er’s workmen’s compensation insurance 
costs. It was claimed that a higher rate 
was charged by insurance companies 
when a physically handicapped worker 
performed a certain job than was 
charged when this work was done by 
a non-handicapped individual. Insur- 
ance companies writing workmen’s 
compensation insurance have been mak- 
ing a determined and continuing effort 
for many years to correct this impres- 
sion in the minds of employers and 
workers, and recently have been able to 
report some degree of success. But no 
amount of education seems capable of 
eradicating it entirely. 


The fact is, of course, that whether 
the individual employee is or is not 
physically handicapped has nothing to 
do with the rate which is charged the 
employer for workmen’s compensation 
insurance. The rates are made upon the 
hazards of the occupation, and the iden- 
tity of the individual who holds the 
job is not a factor which enters into 
the computation of insurance costs. 


HE effort of insurance companies 


writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance to facilitate the hiring of 
physically handicapped workers, and 


their placement in work of types com- 
mensurate with their skill and intelli- 
gence, has gone much further than the 
production of and widespread exhibi- 
tion of “No Help Wanted”. The pur- 
pose of the film was merely the drama- 
tization of the problem, in order to per- 
mit its following up with the estab- 
lishment in American business and in- 
dustrial organizations of placement 
plans which would appraise the handi- 
capped individual’s job opportunities 
upon the positive basis of his abilities, 
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rather than upon the negatve basis of 
his disabilities. 


There is nothing revolutionary about 
this concept of what is called “selective 
placement”, in which the worker is put 
into a job where his physical impairment 
does not have any bearing upon his 
working ability. Credit for the devel- 
opment of this approach generally is 
credited to K. Vernon Banta, who be- 
came chief of the Disabled Veterans 
Section of the Veterans Employment 
Service of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and it has had sufficient 
testing under practical conditions to 
have resulted in the permanent place- 
ment in business and industry of a large 
number of physically handicapped in- 
dividuals. 


Some industrial plants and business or- 
ganizations have worked out their own 
methods of “‘selective placement” espe- 
cially adapted to their own problems. 
Considerable assistance has been given 
in this work by governmental agencies. 
Other employers have adapted plans 
urged by the insurance companies car- 


rying their workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. 


Under the plan advanced by the 
American Mutual Alliance and by the 
National Association of Mutual Casu- 
alty Companies there are five steps: (1) 
learning the medical facts about the 
individual’s handicap; (2) analyzing 
each available job; (3) matching the 
man and the job; (4) introducing the 
man to the job; and (5) following up 
the placement according to a definite 


plan. 


Studies have indicated that the phys- 
ical demands of a given job usually in- 
volve one or more of such activities as 
lifting, walking, standing, sitting, 
climbing, crawling, stooping, kneeling, 
pulling, pushing, using one foot, using 
two feet, using one hand, using two 
hands, using fingers, seeing, talking, 
hearing. The environment character- 
istics of a given job may involve out- 
side work, inside work, heat, cold, 
humidity, wetness, dryness, dustiness, 
presence of fumes, and oili- 
ness. It can be determined readily which 
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of these conditions the physically hand- 
icapped individual cannot work under. 
This analysis will rule out certain defi- 
nite jobs, but will open all other jobs 
to the physically handicapped worker. 


It has teen found that when proper- 
ly introduced to the job, and properly 
followed up, the usual handicapped in- 
Most jobs 
do not require anything like all-round 
physical 


dividual is a capable worker. 


and considerable 
progress has been made in analyzing the 
precise physical qualifications needed to 
handle specific jobs. 


perfection, 


Copies of the plan 
are available free upon application to 
the American Mutual Alliance, 


Various statistical investigations have 
been carried out in an effort to bulwark 
the contention that the physically hand- 
icapped worker is at least as efficient as 
the non-handicapped when 
placed in a job which he is qualified to 
handle. One study by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, with figures 
drawn directly from industrial records 
which matched handicapped and non- 
handicapped workers, showed that the 
impaired workers had a slightly higher 
weekly output, and a slightly higher 
output for every hour worked. The 
number of work injuries for the sample 
was identical, and the impaired workers 
lost slightly fewer scheduled work hours 
because of absence than did the unim- 
paired. The record of physically hand- 
icapped workers for remaining on the 


worker, 


job has been demonstrated in investi- 
gations of ‘labor turnover to be strik- 
ingly better than that of 
capped workers. 


non-handi- 


The conclusion of a two-year study 
made by Dr. Tobias Wagner of New 
York University that properly- 
placed handicapped workers are more 
efficient than other workers, but that 


was 
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improperly-placed handicapped workers 
are less efficient than other workers. 


HERE is no question that the prob- 

lem of the physically handicapped, 
of which their employment is but one 
part, has been a large one for many 
years, and that it has been neglected to 
a much greater extent than its magni- 
tude warrants. There do not seem to 
be any accurate and detailed statistics 
upon the number of physically handi- 
capped individuals in the United States, 
despite the huge figures that are thrown 
about by writers and speakers on the 
subject. One figure frequently quoted 
is that there are about 28,000,000 hand- 
icapped persons in this country. 


It would seem obvious that any esti- 
mate that there are 28,000,000 handi- 
capped persons in the United States 
must be based upon standards of what 
constitutes a handicapped person that 
are not overly strict. If there are that 
many actually possessed of handicaps 
sufficiently serious to impair measurea- 
bly their effort to compete for employ- 
ment in business and in industry, then 
the problem would seem an overwhelm- 
ing one. But even the existence of a 
sizeable fraction of this number of 
physically handicapped individuals who 
are employable if given an opportunity 
to demonstrate their abilities constitutes 
a problem sufficiently great to require 
great effort to solve. 


The concern with this problem of 
the physically handicapped which the 
war years inspired — when manpower 
shortages made it necessary to hire phys- 
ically handicapped workers to handle 
jobs for which they would never have 





when 


been considered otherwise, and 
considerable numbers of those serving 
in the armed forces sustained permanent 
physical disabilities—has given promise 
that it will not suffer to the same degree 
from neglect in the future that it has 
in the past. 


Formed only recently has been The 
National Association for the Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, which is de- 
signed to coordinate the efforts of the 
many types of organizations interested 
in the subject, and which is headed by 
Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire. Its 
announced objectives call for a dynam- 
ic program of public education, the 
formulation of state and community 
committees, a program of research, and 
a program to combat prejudicial prac- 
tices which have militated against hand- 
icapped job-seekers. 


The association proposes to act as a 
clearing house on matters relating to 
employment of the disabled. It hopes 
to plan and conduct cooperative proj- 
ects at state and local levels, to assist 
public and private organizations, and 
to advise management and labor con- 
cerning procedure for employment of 
the handicapped upon such subjects as 
union contract provisions and the like. 
Research is expected to be devoted to 
development of informative and train- 
ing material for employment offices, so- 
cial agencies, and similar organizations. 
The data would consist of interview- 
ing aids, descriptions of work capabil- 
ities, studies on employee-foreman re- 
lationships, pre-employment medical 
examination procedures, safety devices, 
and management experience. Also con- 
templated are investigation of com- 
plaints, studies of prejudices against the 
handicapped, an information program to 
combat these prejudices, and the secur- 
ing of cooperation between manage- 
ment, government, and labor. 
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All the photographs on these two pages are 
taken from “No Help Wanted”. This short 
sound motion picture, for which a citation 
just has been received from The American 
Legion, was produced by the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty Companies in an 
effort to promote employment of physically 
handicapped workers in American business 
and industry. During the past year it has 


been exhibited to audiences of millions. 
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AMERICAN 
MUTUAL 
ALLIANCE 
FIRE AND 
CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 
INSTITUTE 





(2... under sponsorship of the 


American Mutual Alliance of its 
three-day Mutual Fire and Casualty In- 
surance Institute—at Buffalo, New 
York, on September 15—marks re- 
sumption of one of the more effective 
experiments in insurance’ education 
which was interrupted by war. 


Advance indications were that regis- 
trations would reach the capacity fig- 
ure of 300; an identical Institute sched- 
uled to be held in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
on November 6-8 attained capacity 
enrollment some weeks ago, and it was 
necessary to close registrations. 


There will be twelve lectures during 
the three days of sessions, upon such 
subjects as the economic background 
of insurance, the fire insurance con- 
and aviation in- 


surance, casualty insurance rate-mak- 


tract, inland marine 
ing, rate administration, casualty con- 
tracts, automobile 


interruption 


business 
sales, agency 
operation, and loss adjustments. This 
will be followed by a two-hour exami- 
nation. 


contracts, 
insurance, 


The first Mutual Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Institute was held at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in October, 1940, 
for the purpose of attempting to de- 
termine by experiment and examination 
the fields in which intensive instruction 
of mutual insurance producers would 
be most useful. A second was held in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, in Septem- 
ber, 1941, Lut war conditions neces- 
sitated suspension of the Institute’s 
operations for the following six years. 
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WILLIAM E. JORDAN 


The program calls for the opening 
of the Mutual Fire and Casualty In- 
surance Institute on Monday morning, 
September 15, by J. M. Eaton, Chicago, 
assistant general manager American 
Mutual Alliance and the Institute’s di- 
rector. Scheduled as the first lecturer 
is George D. Haskell, Chicago, staff 
economist American Mutual Alliance, 
who will outline the general economic 
background of insurance. 


The fire insurance contract and forms 
will be presented by James C. O’Con- 
nor, Cincinnati, Ohio, widely known in 
the insurance field as editor of the Fire, 
Casualty, and Surety Bulletins. In the 
discussion period following the panel 
of technical advisers will be made up 
of E. N. Harriman, Boston, vice-presi- 
dent United Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company; Walter T. Tower, Boston, 
executive secretary Federal Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company; and M. L. Landis, 
Van Wert, Ohio, counsel Central Manu- 
facturers Mutual Insurance Company. 


First lecturer of the opening day’s 
afternoon session will be William H. 
Rodda, Chicago, secretary and manager 
Transportation Insurance Rating Bu- 
reau, who will discuss inland marine and 
aviation insurance. The board of tech- 
nical advisers participating in the dis- 
cussion in this field will be E. J. Raabe, 
Van Wert, Ohio, assistant secretary 
Central Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance Company; T. LoCasale, Boston, 
manager inland marine department 
United Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany; and D. A. Nichols, Mansfield, 








J. M. MUIR 
Ohio, manager aircraft department 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 


“The Making of Casualty Insurance 
Rates” will be the lecture topic of J. M. 
Muir, New York City, secretary Mutual 
Casualty Rating Bureau. The board of 
technical advisers upon casualty in- 
surance rate-making will consist of H. 
W. Yount, Boston, vice-president and 
actuary Liberty Mutual Insurance 





H. A. KERN 
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JAMES C. O’CONNOR 


Company; E. W. Day, New York City, 
resident secretary American Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company; and 
C. B. Burch, Detroit, secretary Michi- 
gan Mutual Liability Company. Princi- 
pal speaker at the evening session will be 
L. A. Fitzgerald, Chicago, managing ed- 
itor Journal of American Insurance and 
director of information American Mu- 
tual Alliance. Showing of the sgund mo- 
tion picture “No Help Wanted”, pro- 





H. C. FOSTER 
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duced by the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies to facili- 
tate the employment of physically 
handicapped workers, will be a feature 
of the evening program. 


John S. Hamilton, Jr., Chicago, at- 
torney American Mutual Alliance, will 
open the second day’s program with a 
discussion of rate administration. His 
panel of technical advisers will be made 
up of F. J. Marryott, Boston, counsel 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company; 
Joseph P. Craugh, Utica, New York, 
attorney Utica Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany; and L. J. Carey, Detroit, vice- 
president and general counsel Michi- 
gan Mutual Liability Company. 


Casualty contracts and forms will 
be treated by H. C. Foster, Utica, New 
York, assistant underwriting manager 
Utica Mutual Insurance Company, with 
a panel of technical advisers consisting 
of F. J. Marryott, E. W. Day, and 
James C. O’Connor. 


William E. Jordan, New York City, 
attorney Mutual Policy Forms Com- 
mittee, will be the lecturer upon auto- 
mobile liability and physical damage 
coverages. Members of the technical 
panel will be W. H. Bradley, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, manager automobile de- 
partment Grain Dealers National Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, H. C. 
Foster, and James C. O’Connor. 


Business interruption insurance will 
be discussed by George M. Blum, Chi- 
cago adjuster. The technical panel will 
be made up of Fred A. Greenwood, 
Mansfield, Ohio, assistant secretary 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Com- 


FRANK H. BEACH 


pany; Frederick M. DuBois, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, vice-president Berkshire 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company; and 
Walter T. Tower. 


Dr. Frank H. Beach, Urbana, Illinois, 
University of Illinois professor of sales- 
manship, will deliver the lecture upon 
insurance sales, and will have the as- 
sistance as technical advisers of Len 
K. Sharp, Des Moines, Iowa, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary Mill Owners Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company; Paul W. Pur- 
mort, Van Wert, Ohio, secretary Cen- 
tral Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company; and R. J. Elmers, Detroit, 
vice-president Michigan Mutual §Lia- 
bility Company. 


Methods of building a successful 
agency will be outlined by H. A. Kern, 
Van Wert, Ohio, vice-president and 
agency secretary Central Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Company, who will 
be aided by a panel of agents—M. Hard- 
ing James, Binghamton, New York; 
Hugh H. Murray, Jr., Raleigh, North 
Carolina; and Frederick F. Sweeney, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


The Institute’s final lecture, upon 
loss adjustments, will be delivered by 
Gordon Davis, Chicago, manager Mu- 
tual Loss Research Bureau. His tech- 
nical advisory panel will be made up of 
Charles H. Runser, Van Wert, Ohio, 
claims manager Central Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Company; F. D. 
Hawkins, Boston, loss manager United 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company; and 
Howard D. Heath, Chicago, assistant 
vice-president Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Association. 


GORDON DAVIS 
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| igre year in the United States the 
thousands of professional and vol- 
unteer workers in the cause of safety 
speak and write countless millions of 
words in a continuing effort to con- 
vince the average individual that to 
avoid accidental injury and accidental 
death it is necessary only for him to 
take certain common-sense precautions. 
Yet experienced safety workers prob- 
ably would be the first to admit that 
the results achieved by their exhorta- 
tions seem on the whole discouraging. 
The average individual so seldom comes 
into contact with a serious accident 
that he looks upon news of its occur- 
rence as one of those things happening 
The result of this 
detached attitude has been that thou- 
sands of individuals unnecessarily are 


only to other people. 


killed or seriously injured aunually in 
the United States in unnecessary acci- 
dents. 









MILITARY PERSONNEL 
MOTOR VEHICLE 

DUPLICATION 
700 DEATHS 


OF 


The year of 1946 was no exception to 
accident history. The unemotional box- 
score of fatal accidents in the United 
States for that year—compilation of 
which just has been completed by the 
statisticians of the National Safety 
Council and released as the 1947 edi- 
tion of the publication “Accident Facts” 
—reveals that approximately 99,000 
persons died in accidents in the United 
States during 1946, an increase of about 
3% over the 96,000 killed in 1945. 


Of the 99,000 who died, some 33,700 
were killed by motor vehicles. About 
33,000 died in home accidents. Occu- 
pational accidents killed approximately 
16,500 more of the civilian population. 
Public accidents not involving motor 
vehicles were responsible for some 17,- 
000 civilian deaths. The year showed 
a sharp drop in accidental deaths in the 
military forces in the United States— 
from the 7,000 of 1945 to 2,100 in 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH RATES, BY STATES, 1946 





REGIONAL RATES 
NORTH ATLANTIC _ 63 
SOUTH ATLANTIC _ 70 
WORTH CENTRAL ___ 69 
SOUTH CENTRAL 69 
MOUNTAIN __ 100 
PACIFIC 85 


@ Source: Reports from State Health Departments 
®% 1945 National Office of Vital Statistics data 
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DEATHS PER 100,000 POPULATION 


BELOW 68 
17 STATES 


. 63.8 
485 
. 55.0 
55.3 
69.4 
61.8 


U.S. RATE 
70.8 





68 -80 
16 STATES 


OVER 80 
15 STATES 





1 Estimate, based on incomplete information 








ACCIDENT 
FACTS 


1946 


1946. There was an overlapping of 
2,500 deaths between the occupational 
and motor vehicle classifications, and 
an overlapping of 700 deaths between 
the military and motor vehicle classi- 
fications. 


Although the number of deaths in- 
creased some 3% over last year, the 
total was not considered too discourag- 
ing statistically, inasmuch as the release 
of great numbers of men from the 
armed services had the effect of increas- 
ing the United States civilian popula- 
tion by almost 7,000,000. The highest 
total of accidental deaths in a single 
year came in 1936, when there were 
110,052 fatalities. The lowest in re- 
cent years was the 1932 mark of 89,000. 


Most accurate comparative indicator 
is considered the accidental death rate 
per 100,000 people. The lowest death 
rates on record are 68.4 for 1921 and 
69.4 for 1922. Next lowest are 70.8, 
registered in 1939 and in 1946. The 
rate was 72.7 in 1945, and in most of 
the recent years has been above 75. 


In general there has been an increase 
over the years in accidental deaths due 
to motor vehicles, and a decrease in 
other types. Accidents are the fourth 
most important cause of death in the 
United States, being outranked by heart 
disease, cancer, and cerebral hemorrh- 
age. As can be noted from the accom- 
panying charts motor vehicles held first 
place in 1946 as the cause of accidental 
deaths, with home accidents second, 
public accidents not involving motor 
vehicles third, and occupational deaths 
fourth. 


Motor vehicle accidents ranked first 
by type. Falls were second with 26,400 
deaths. Burns were responsible for 9,- 
300 fatalities; drownings numbered 
7,200; there were 4,700 deaths from 
railroad accidents, including collisions 
of motor vehicles and trains at grade 
crossings; 2,900 were killed in accidents 
involving firearms; 2,100 died from 
poisoning; and 1,950 fatalities were due 
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to poisonous gases. The death total for 
these eight types of accidents was about 
81,000, or 82% of the accident total 
for 1946. 


By age groups children in the 5-14 
bracket had the lowest death rate in 
1946—28.1 per 100,000. Highest was 
the group over sixty-five years of age 
with 285.4, largely due to falls. In 
the other age groups those 0-4 had a rate 
of 59.3; those 15-24 a rate of 61.9; 
those 25-44 a rate of 49.5; and those 
45-64 a rate of 70.0. 


Geographically the North Atlantic 
states had the lowest regional accident- 
al death rate—63. The North Central 
and South Central states were tied with 
69; the South Atlantic states’ figure 
was 70; the Pacific states had a mark of 
85; and the Mountain States were high 
with a rate of 100. Provisional figures 
show the District of Columbia to have 
had the lowest 1946 accidental death 
rate — 44.7 — while Nevada was high 
with 171.8. 


There was no change in the total of 
16,500 occupational deaths between 
1945 and 1946, later information indi- 
cating that the 16,000 figure announced 
last year for 1945 should have been 
about 16,500. It was estimated that 
disabling injuries increased slightly to 
2,050,000; of this number some 90,000 
workers suffered some degree of per- 
manent impairment. 


“The number of employed persons 
increased during 1946 compared with 
1945,” the National Safety Council 
states, “but because of shorter work- 
weeks and less overtime in many indus- 
tries the total man-hours of exposure 
to injury remained unchanged. A sub- 
stantial increase in the number of work- 
ers in the construction industry con- 
tributed materially to the continuing 
high total of fatalities, offsetting im- 
portant decreases in the number of 
fatalities in other industries.” 


By industrial groups that made up of 
mining, quarrying, oil and gas well op- 
eration—just as last year—had the high- 
est death rate per 100,000 workers— 
163. Following in order were: con- 
struction, 105; agriculture 54; trans- 
portation 53; public utilities 33; service 
18; manufacturing 17; and trade 14. 
Agriculture had the highest number of 
accidental deaths, 4,500. Of the §2,- 
§00 workers killed accidentally during 
1946, 69% or 36,000 were killed in 
non-occupational accidents. 


The accident frequency rate — disa- 
bling injuries per million man-hours— 
increased from last year’s mark of 13.63 
to reach 14.16 for all industries. Coal 
mining had the highest rate—61.70— 
and communications was low with 3.33. 
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The accident severity rate—days lost 
per thousand man-hours—was 1.28 for 
all industries in 1946, as against 1.16 
last year. Coal mining also was highest 
in this category, with a mark of 10.53, 
and communications was low with 0.21. 
More comprehensive reports were re- 
ceived on 1946 experience from the 
mining and quarrying industries than 
has been the case in the past, which may 
account for some of the increases in 
overall figures registered. The long- 
term trend has been toward decreases 
both in occupational accident frequency 
and severity. It is felt, according to 
the report, that reduction in more seri- 
ous injuries has not kept pace with the 


Vehicles are the principal causes’ of 
fatal and permanent total occupational 
disabilities, the report states, with fall- 
ing objects and falls next in importance. 
Machinery is the principal source of 
permanent partial disabilities, with han- 
dling objects next, and falls third. One- 
fourth of temporary total disabilities 
are due to handling objects, with falls 
and falling objects of somewhat lesser 
importance. 

ee @ @ 
HE type of accident which looms 
largest in the public eye is the traf- 
fic fatality, both because exposure is so 
general, and because control is so diff- 










reduction in injuries causing only tem- cult. There were 33,700 traffic acci- 
porary disability. dent deaths in the United States in 
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13.61 
14.16 
14,50 
14,70 
14.61 
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15.44 
16.32 
17.55 








@ Figures in parentheses show 
average time charge per case 


@ Source: Reports of industrial 
establishments te the 
Wational Safety Council 
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1946, a 20% increase over the record 
of 1945. The increase is regarded as 
attributable entirely to the great in- 
crease in motor vehicle mileage that re- 
sulted when wartime were 
lifted, since the mileage increase was 
37%. It is regarded as encouraging 
that—while 1946 showed a 2% increase 
in mileage over 1941—traffic accident 
deaths were 16% lower than in that 
year. The all-time record for traffic 
deaths of 39,969 was set in 1941. There 
are indications that the public interest 
aroused by the holding of two national 
traffic safety conferences, under the 
sponsorship of the President, and the 


controls 


increasing activity in organizing traffic 
safety programs down to the commun- 
ity level, promise a continuing improve- 
ment in the traffic fatality picture over 
the coming years. 


Thoroughgoing analyses of motor ve- 
hicle accidents are made by the National 
Safety Council, with the cooperation of 
state and local officials. Among the in- 
dications which they give are: about 


35% of the persons killed in motor 
vehicle accidents in 1946 were killed in 
collisions between a motor vehicle and 
a pedestrian; about 28% were killed in 
collisions between motor vehicles; and 
about 26% were killed in non-collision 
accidents. 


Reports from trafic authorities of 
twenty-three states indicate that one 
out of five drivers involved in 1946 in 
fatal accidents had been drinking, and 
that one out of four adult pedestrians 
killed in motor vehicle accidents had 
been drinking. A driver or a pedestrian 
reported as having been drinking was 
involved in one out of four fatal acci- 
dents. The percentage of drivers in- 
volved in fatal accidents who had been 
drinking has been increasing steadily— 
from 11% in 1942 to 20% in 1946 
—according to the National Safety 
Council’s report. But it makes the point 
that the driver who has been drinking 
is not necessarily under the influence 
of alcohol, and stresses that the trend 
indicated may well be due to improved 
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reporting rather than to increased fre- 
quency of occurrence. 

About 58% of drivers involved in 
fatal accidents were violating a traffic 
regulation at the time of the accident, 
according to reports from the states. 
Of drivers involved in fatal accidents 
31% were violating speed regulations, 
11% were driving on the wrong side 
of the road, and 7% were violating 
right-of-way restrictions—an especially 
important factor in city accidents. 

In its analysis of the severity of 1946 
motor vehicle accidents the National 
Safety Council found that there were 
29,800 fatal accidents in which one or 
more persons were killed, 33,700 were 
injured, and 37,700 drivers involved. 
There were 810,000 non-fatal-injury 
accidents, in which 1,200,000 persons 
were injured (including non-fatal in- 
juries in fatal accidents), in which 1,- 
200,000 drivers were involved. 

There were 1,300,000 accidents in 
which there was more than $25 of prop- 
erty damage but in which no one was 
injured, and there were 4,000,000 ac- 
cidents in which property damage was 
less than $25 and in which no one was 
injured. These non-injury accidents are 
estimated to have involved a total of 
9,450,000 drivers. 


EAR after year accidents in the 

home account for approximately 
one-third of all accidental deaths, and 
because the setting up of programs of 
home safety is so difficult they present 
one of the more perplexing problems in 
the safety field. There was a decrease 
in accidental home fatalities in 1946 to 
33,000, as against the 33,500 registered 
in 1945, 


Falls continued to be the leading 
cause of death in this field, although 
their importance decreased slightly from 
the previous year. The most striking 
decrease was in gas poisoning, which 
was down 17% from 1945. Burns, 
scalds, and explosions were second in 
importance as a cause of home accident 
deaths in 1946. Deaths from firearms 
reached the highest level since 1940. 


Special studies indicate that 18,500 
farm residents were killed accidentally 
during 1946, a 9%- increase from the 
1945 total. The increase was due al- 
most entirely to the increase in motor 
vehicle accident deaths. Motor vehicle 
accidents were the principal cause of 
accidental deaths among farm residents, 
with home accidents second, and work 
accidents third. Occupational deaths 
of farm residents made up 27% of the 
entire 1946 occupational death total, a 
situation due largely to the fact that 
farm workers constitute so large a pro 
portion of the whole body of workers. 
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THE INLAND MARINE 





EXPERIENCE REPORT 





By William H. Rodda 





HE consolidation of an entire year’s 

inland marine insurance underwrit- 
ing experience for all carriers—which 
just has become available for the first 
time, on the basis of 1946 business, 
and which is carried in detail on the 
following pages—represents the taking 
of an important forward step toward 
the scientific rating of inland marine 
insurance risks. Companies and groups 
in the mutual insurance and in the 
stock insurance fields have been making 
compilations of such experience for 
several years. But never before have 
the totals been combined and made 
available to state insurance regulatory 
authorities and to the insurance busi- 
ness. Their current availability makes 
possible an analysis: of the actual re- 
sults concerning which inland marine 
insurance underwriters have had a tend- 
ency to boast for many years. 


inland marine in- 
myster- 
ious — even more mysterious than the 
making of fire insurance rates. Sup- 
posedly the inland marine insurance 
underwriter was gifted with a degree 
of clairvoyance. He was supposed to 
be able to determine, from his broad 
general experience, what rate would be 
satisfactory for a given risk. One suc- 
cessful inland marine insurance under- 
writer might quote a rate quite dif- 
ferent from that quoted by another 
successful inland marine insurance un- 
derwriter. But this seeming inconsist- 
ency never bothered the experts gifted 


The making of 


surance rates ever has been 


in the computation of such rates. 


Until about ten years ago the bulk 


of inland marine insurance premium 
volume came from large risks in which 
there was a substantial transportation 
The practice of the inland 
underwriter was to 


individual 


hazard. 
marine insurance 
examine the record of the 
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risk, to consult the loss experience of 
his own company and any other avail- 
able loss experience, and to compute a 
rate which he thought would produce 
a satisfactory loss ratio. These larger 
risks were supposed to carry their own 
loss experience with the exception of 
catastrophe losses. 

Within the years an ever-in- 
creasing proportion of inland marine 
insurance premium volume has_ been 
coming from coverages in which the 
premium upon the individual insurance 
policy is relatively small. Among the 
types of small-premium policies which 
have been written in large numbers 
are those covering personal furs and 
jewelry, with the insured items named 
specifically in the policies. It became 
that was not a great 
deal of difference between one fur coat 
and another, nor between one diamond 
ring and another. The principal hazard 
in connection with such articles is 
that of loss through carelessness of the 
owner. It was found that this could be 
controlled by careful selection of policy- 
holders, and the tendency of the in- 
surance companies became to charge 
approximately the same rates. Rates 
upon jewelry and upon furs became 
further stabilized when the insurance 
companies writing inland marine busi- 
ness became members of such organiza- 
tions as the Transportation Insurance 
Rating Bureau and the Inland Marine 
Underwriters The result 


past 


obvious there 


Association. 


was that inland marine practices in 
connection with these personal cov- 
erages tended to become subject to 


fixed rate levels, and were no longer 
subject to the judgment of the in- 





William H. Rodda is secretary of the Trans 
portation Insurance Rating Bureau, Chicago. 








inland marine insurance 


dividual 
derwriter. 


un- 


This tendency toward stabilization 
of rates was accelerated by the increas- 
ing popularity of the personal property 
floater. This inland marine insurance 
form took over the coverage upon 
household goods which formerly had 
been provided by the fire and extended 
Practically 
all personal property floaters now are 
written at rates which are promulgated 
This practice of 
using bureau rates has spread to some 
of the commercial lines—including fur- 
riers’ Customers’, garment contractors’, 
jeweler’s block, and some of the trans- 
portation forms. At least half of the 
total inland marine insurance premium 


coverage insurance policy. 


by rating bureaus. 


volume now is produced by forms of 
coverage where the rates are determined 
by rating bureau procedure, and not 
by the judgment of the individual in- 


surance »-company underwriter. 


It is anticipated that the consolidation 
of inland marine classified underwriting 
experience now become available may 
some day become an important factor 
in computing inland marine insurance 
rates. But the experience for one year 
which just has been released obviously 
can be used neither to determine the 
adequacy nor the fairness of rates. 


The first and most obvious reason 
is that a single year’s experience is an 
insufficient indication of what may 
happen over a period of years.  Fig- 
ures for at least five years are necessary, 
even where there is no wide fluctua- 
tion in the experience. 


Many inland marine classes are sub- 
ject to extreme catastrophe hazard, and 
the experience for such classes must 
least a ten-year 


be viewed over at 
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period, and perhaps over a twenty-year 
period. The total furriers’ customers’ 
loss experience for 1946, for instance, 
shows a ratio of losses paid to premiums 
written of approximately 20%. Upon 
a premium volume of almost $5,000,- 
000 one might be tempted to conclude 
that this is a satisfactory type of risk. 
Even if the ratio of losses incurred to 
premium earned were estimated at 
double this figure—40%—the surface 
indication still would be that furriers’ 
customers’ lines enjoy satisfactory rates. 
However the fire loss on a single fur 
storage plant a few years ago (in New 
Haven, Connecticut) amounted to al- 
most as much as the entire 1946 premi- 
um volume. There are individual fur 
storage warehouses where the total value 
in a single building amounts to $50,- 
000,000. Insurance underwriters be- 
lieve a total loss to be extremely un- 
likely. But previously they had believed 
that the loss of a warehouse such as that 
in New Haven also was a remote pos- 
sibility. Such a catastrophe loss may not 
occur more than once in twenty years, 
but that is a probability or possibility 
which the rates must take into account. 


Another class which ranks almost 
entirely as a catastrophe class is bridges 
and tunnels. In this class the premium 
volume is but a little more than $1,- 
000,000 a year. But loss payments on 
the Tacoma Narrows bridge several 
added up to several times 
this amount. This was the first time 
in history that a modern suspension 
bridge had become a substantially total 
Should a similar catastrophe in- 
volve one of the really large bridges 
it would be a generation before the 


years ago 


loss. 


bridges and tunnels class could absorb 
such a single loss. 


NOTHER factor which makes 

the consolidated figures cited in 
this article inconclusive is the ex- 
tremely rapid increase in inland marine 
insurance premium volume during the 
past few The ratio of losses 


paid to premiums written—which is 


years. 


the measure used in the consolidation— 
is much less favorable to insurance car- 
riers than the ratio of losses incurred 
to premiums earned for the various 
inland marine insurance classes. An 
indication of this can be secured from 
the general loss experience of the vari- 
ous insurance companies writing a con- 
siderable volume of inland marine in- 
surance lines. 


The Argus Fire Chart shows that 
stock insurance companies reporting up- 
on 1946 inland marine insurance busi- 
ness had a ratio of losses paid to premi- 
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ums written of 43.7%; their ratio of 
losses incurred to premiums earned was 
§8%. Inland marine insurance premi- 
um volume has been advancing more 
rapidly than premium volume in other 
lines, and it can be assumed that loss 
ratios should be adjusted upward com- 
parably in the inland marine field. 


An interesting portion of the exhibit 
of consolidated inland marine insurance 
premium volume carried herewith is 
the column headed “Bureau Companies’ 
Percentage of Premiums Written”. The 
stock insurance company figures in- 
clude those of a number of independent 
stock insurance companies, as well as 
those of members of and_ subscribers 
to the Inland Marine Insurance Bureau. 
The mutual insurance company figures 
include those of several independent 
mutual insurance carriers, as well as 
the totals reported by members of and 
subscribers to the Transportation In- 
surance Rating Bureau. 


It can be noted readily that the In- 
land Marine Insurance Bureau com- 
panies completely dominate a few com- 
mercial fields—notably bridges and tun- 
nels, transportation floaters, railroad 
rolling stock, certain types of garment 
contractors’ policies, and to a lesser 
degree the furriers’ customers’ field. 
The mutual insurance companies are 
indicated to be writing a much higher 
proportion of the personal lines. It is 
noteworthy that the Inland Marine In- 
surance Bureau companies are writing 
only 74.56% of the deductible per- 
sonal property floaters, and that the 
mutual insurance companies’ percentage 
of this business is relatively high. 
While the premiums produced by the 
mutual insurance companies over the 
entire inland marine insurance field 
amounts only to 4.5%, the mutual in- 
surance companies produce more than 
10% of the personal property floater, 
personal jewelry, and personal fur pre- 
miums. 


The existence in a few states of an 
unfortunate situation tends to cloud 
the value of the figures concerning 
consolidated inland marine insurance 
loss experience here printed. Several 
states have taken the position that a 
variety of inland marine insurance 
policy forms is undesirable; they have 
taken steps to require that all insurance 
companies use the same forms and 
rating procedures. The Transportation 
Insurance Rating Bureau has developed 
a rating system differing from that used 
by the Inland Marine Insurance Bureau, 
and this system is working satisfactorily 
in the many states where it is possible 
to use it. The statistics for states which 
require all insurance companies to use 
the same personal property floater in- 


























CLASS 


PERSONAL PROPERTY FLOATER 
Blanket—Full Coverage........ 
Blanket—Deductible.........._. 
Misc. Scheduled Property... .... 


PERSONAL JEWELRY 


Private Risks 


Motion Picture Producers....... 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Individual—Professional..... . 
Orchestras, Bands, etc....... 


STAMP COLLECTIONS—Private. . .. 


TOURISTS BAGGAGE 
WEDDING PRESENTS 


FURRIERS CUSTOMERS 


Custody Wider... . 6.05. ve 
Legal Liab. Ends’t Retail....... 
Legal Liab. Ends’t Wholesale... 
All Other Including Certification. 


PARCEL POST 


GARMENT CONTRACTORS 
Women’s Wear, etc........ 


Other Wearing Apparel 
JEWELERS BLOCK 


Retailers 


BRIDGES & TUNNELS 





TRANSPORTATION 
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FINE ARTS—Dealers, Museums, ete. 
CAMERAS AND SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Individual—Non Professional. ... 


PERSONAL EFFECTS............. 


II = oc bie en ce 
a as ar - 


Men’s—Boys’ Wear......... 2 


Loose Diamonds.............. 
Wholesalers, etc............... 


THEATRICAL FLOATERS......... 


Property Damage.............. 
Use & Occupancy............. 


ROLLING STOCK RAILROAD...... 
MOTOR TRUCK CARGO......... 
TRANSPORTATION (Open & Annual 
(All Others)... 
REGISTERED MAU.............4 
BAILEES CUSTOMERS........... 
PROCESSING RISKS...........4 
FILMS & NEGATIVES........... 
DEFERRED PAYMENT MERCHANDISE 
FLOOR PLAN POLICIES......... 
MISCELLANEOUS FLOATERS...... 
CANADA & OTHER COUNTRIES. . 


VerVats....4 
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19,903 
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3,494 
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Losses 


$ 8,541,388 


2,475,301 
75,021 


7,657,977 
102,996 


2,560,350 


246,531 
55,936 


553,995 


266,385 
74,946 
22,858 


74,056 
101,288 
55,254 


50,962 
103,890 
6,034 
831,361 


529,280 
141,710 

11,958 
236,738 


378,957 
1,003,013 


583,701 
225,089 
354,771 


106,774 
253,935 
1,176,905 
5,582 


98,179 
16,787 
41,980 


216,000 
(34,422) 


554,535 
7,317,091 
5,799,707 
1,940,414 

37,293 
4,168,749 
1,489,828 

32,656 

427,501 

1,000 
15,104,734 
2,929,652 


$69,082,880* 


Loss 
Ratio 


54.80 
32.32 
33.28 


31.24 
17.64 


23.62 


20.17 
48.06 


96.70 


29.35 
35.88 
23.70 


21.28 
36.88 
30.20 


35.43 
25.44 

8.92 
46.69 


19.01 
19.94 
50.22 
21.29 


40.04 
55.32 


22.03 
21:35 
19.08 


20.41 
17.51 
44.48 
12.54 


29.38 
24.01 
33.07 


19.17 


43.23 
47.33 
58.38 
38.61 

1.37 
67.40 
60.26 

6.15 
31.30 
74.22 
47.15 
53.53 


41.15 





MUTUAL COMPANIES TOTAL Bureau 

Co.'s % of 

Loss Loss Premiums 
Premiums Losses Ratio Premiums Losses Ratio Written 
$ 876,851 $ 434,156 49.51 $ 16,462,552 $ 8,975,544 54.52 85.57 
1,358,020 299,320 22.04 9,015,788 2,774,621 30.78 74.56 
16,664 2,699 16.20 242,061 77,720 32.11 84.28 
1,577,574 521,963 33.09 26,092,269 8,179,940 31.33 90.13 
41,808 9,458 22.62 625,542 112,454 17.98 89.10 
554,706 78,171 14.09 11,393,299 2,638,521 23.16 90.53 
106,218 14,258 13.42 1,328,728 260,789 19.63 93.81 
10,624 1,448 13.63 127,013 57,384 45.18 96.19 
32,615 3,531 10.83 605,506 557,526 92.08 99.16 
56,768 13,571 23.91 964,453 279,956 29.03 89.96 
12,818 5,338 41.65 221,700 80,284 36.21 92.75 
18,174 19,218 105.74 114,615 42,076 36.71 96.42 
20,352 5,721 28.11 368,287 79,777 21.66 87.47 
9,925 3,407 34.33 284,574 104,695 36.79 93.05 
8,330 1,826 21.92 191,314 57,080 29.84 91.21 
9,246 297 3.21 153,090 51,259 33.48 92.21 
129 122 95.04 408,524 104,012 25.46 99.81 
4,579 263 5.75 72,223 6,297 8.72 91.38 
61,691 26,193 42.46 1,842,274 857,554 46.55 91.07 
73,603 3,347 4.55 2,857,449 532,627 18.64 97.89 
53,324 14,729 27.62 764,094 156,439 20.47 98.20 
2,287 2,329 101.84 26,097 14,287 54.75 90.31 
21,731 14,775 67.99 1,133,439 251,513 22.19 97.88 
21,158 6,049 28.59 967,574 385,006 39.79 96.92 
77,317 36,518 47.23 1,890,306 1,039,531 54.99 96.27 
5,405 742 13.73 2,655,034 584,443 22.01 90.88 
4,102 385 9.39 1,058,363 225,474 21.30 91.98 
18,495 1,396 70 1,878,149 356,167 18.96 97.03 
5 523,164 106,774 20.41 99.94 
3,101 629 20.28 1,453,518 254,564 17.51 98.81 
21,785 4,510 20.70 2,667,410 1,181,415 44.29 98.32 
44,529 5,582 12.54 100.00 
7,630 2,846 37.30 341,830 101,025 29.55 96.82 
5,263 264 5.02 75,166 17,051 22.68 97.16 
556 31 5.58 127,488 42,011 32.95 97.37 
5,190 3,991 76.89 1,131,714 219,991 19.44 97.98 
1,756 161,736 (34,422) 98.09 
12,031 70,555 586.45 1,294,780 625,090 48.28 99.96 
536,299 295,859 55.17 15,995,415 7,612,950 47.59 94.55 
74,602 32,921 44.13 10,069,048 5,832,628 58.27 97.41 
566,177 318,067 56.18 5,591,985 2,258,481 40.39 98.51 
43,979 441 1.00 2,774,267 37,734 1.36 99.00 
371,392 120,317 32.40 6,556,322 4,289,066 65.42 91.70 
51,108 24,290 47.53 2,523,309 1,514,118 60.01 97.66 
1,042 63 6.05 531,844 32,719 6.15 100.00 
80,755 18,110 22.43 1,446,685 445,611 30.80 90.89 
1,347 1,000 74.22 100.00 
741,901 244,517 32.96 32,775,395 15,349,251 46.83 96.03 
4,199 5 tm 5,477,502 2,929,657 53.49 99.92 
$7,583,285 $2,658,646 35.06 $175,462,937* $71,741,526* 40.89 92.67 
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surance forms in 


forms, or the 


same 


other classes of inland 


marine insur- 
ince, are not entirely comparable with 
the Transportation Insurance Rating 


Bureau’s statistics for other states. In- 


land marine insurance rates are calcu- 


lated upon a nationwide basis rather 
than upon a state basis, and it is re- 
irded unfortunate that some states 
have n fit to deviate from the na- 
tional pattern which has been worked 
out. 
The form which is causing inland 


marine insurance underwriters the most 
concern is the personal property floater. 


Some stock insurance company un- 
derwriters have contended for many 
years that the form is unsound, and 
that it will be necessary to abandon 
or radically change it as a result of 


the increasingly bad loss experience. 
Mutual insurance companies have taken 
1 different view. They have felt that 
the form basically is satisfactory, and 
that the loss experience can be corrected 
by establishing a proper rating method 
ind by proper selection of risks. 


Computations Inland 
Marine ratio 
of losses paid to premiums earned of 
74.55% for the 
floater. 


made by the 


Insurance Bureau show a 


personal property 


If this loss ratio is correct, in- 
‘urance Companies are going to be in an 


extremely unfortunate position when 


personal property floater premium vol- 


ume levels off and the losses begin to 
catch up with the premiums. 


! 


| | 
ihere 1s aimost omplete agreement 


umong inland marine underwriters that 
the personal prope rty floater loss ratio 

not satisfactory. The reasons given 
: 


DY different underwriters for the ecx- 


tence of this situation vary, but the 


rincipal reasons st ind out rather clear- 
y. One is that the personal property 
loater has become an increasingly popu- 


] 
I 
{ 
I 
1] 
| 


insurance policy at a time when 


commodity values are increasing at a 


rapid rate. The tendency has been for 
policyholders to purchase personal prop- 
erty floaters for amounts approximately 
jual to what they purchased formerly 


under fire insurance policies. The re- 


ult has been tremendous under-insur- 
ince, whereas the rate structure is 
ed upon insurance to at least 80% 
or \ ilue. 
\nother reason for the increasingly 


higher loss ratio in connection with the 
floater is the fact 
that at first this type of policy was 
old largel to 


group of 


per onal properts 


members of a select 
policyholders who were not 
As the 
floater policy comes to 


pecially loss-consciou 


per- 
sonal property 
be sold to a wider range of policyholders, 
there comes to be an increasing pro- 


portion of loss-conscious individuals 
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make an effort to collect their 
premium payments each year in losses. 
A major problem of the insurance com- 
panies is the fact that most policy- 
holders who are loss-conscious are able 
to report two or three hundred dollars 
worth of losses each year. 


WwW ho 


Remedial measures taken by insur- 
ance companies have followed two pat- 
terns. The first has been a determined 
effort to secure insurance close to the 
actual value of the property. This 
raises the amount of premium without 
increasing losses in the same proportion, 
and brings the amount of premium into 
line with the rate structure. 


The second method which is being 
used extensively, particularly by mutual 
insurance companies, is the selling of 
the deductible form of policy. It will 
be noted that mutual insurance com- 
panies write almost 25% of the deduct- 
ible personal property floater policies, 
as contrasted to approximately 15% of 
the full coverage premiums in this field. 
The deductible clause eliminates the 
small loss and its attendant high ad- 
justing cost. The credit given for the 
clause is large, however, and there is 
some question as to whether the credit 
and the savings are aligned properly. 
The use of a deductible clause has an- 
other desirable effect—the elimination 
of the loss-conscious policyholder. Such 
a policyholder does not care to have a 
deductible clause in his policy, because 
it prevents his recovering for such small 
losses as a broken fountain pen or a 
lost hat. The loss ratio on the deductible 
forms is significantly better than for the 
full coverage form, although the earned 
premium loss ratio calculated by the In- 
land Marine Insurance Bureau still is 
unsatisfactory for the deductible form. 


There have been many other proposals 
for improving the personal property 
floater. The first and obvious one is an 
increase in rates. Many underwriters 
contend that this would be inadvisable, 
however, since there would be a tend- 
ency for policyholders to cut down the 
amount of insurance in order to re- 
duce the premium to approximately the 
original figure. This would result in 
a lowering of insurance to value, and 
would not produce the additional pre- 
mium volume which is necessary to take 
care of the increasing loss load. 


Some inland marine underwriters feel 
that it would be helpful to change the 
rating system and the presentation of 
the deductible clause to the public. The 
present system uses the fire insurance 
rate as the basis, with a loading added 
to it. The credit for the deductible 
clause is applied over the entire premi- 
um, in spite of the fact that the de- 
ductible does not apply to losses caused 





by fire and by the extended coverage 
hazards. It is proposed that the basic 
rate be made the fire rate plus the 
extended coverage rate. A loading then 
would be added to this basic rate; the 
credit for the deductible clause would 
be applied to the loading only, and not 
to the fire and extended coverage rate. 


Along with this proposal for a revi- 
sion in the rating system is the proposal 
to make the $25 deductible form the 
standard form, with the lower deduct- 
ible form and the full coverage form to 
be sold at higher rates. Under the pres- 
ent system it is customary for the full 
coverage rate to be presented to the 
policyholder first with the deductible 
form being offered at a credit. It is 
felt by many underwriters that a re- 
versal of the procedure would result in 
acceptance of a higher proportion of 
deductible policies. 


Another proposal which has gained 
some following among inland marine 
underwriters would involve complete 
abandonment of the use of fire and ex- 
tended coverage rates as a basis, and 
the use of a flat system of rating. This 
method of rating already is in use in 
the states of Illinois and Kansas. In 
those states a flat rate applies, depend- 
ing upon the construction of the build- 
ing and upon whether the property is 
located in a residence or in an apart- 
ment house. This system has the ad- 
vantage of simplicity, and seems to pro- 
duce just about as satisfactory results 
as the more complicated methods used 
in other states. It does have the dis- 
advantage that occasionally property 
will be located in a building with a 
high fire insurance rate, and the flat 
personal property floater rate may be 
less than the fire insurance rate. The 
proponents of the flat rate system con- 
tend that an exception could be pre- 
pared to take care of such cases, or that 
the insurance companies would be jus- 
tified in declining to write coverage 
at a point where they consider the rate 
to be inadequate for the hazard. 


Personal jewelry and furs long have 
been considered as being among the more 
desirable inland marine lines, but it must 
be noted that the consolidated experi- 
ence report indicates that ratios of losses 
paid to premiums written are not much 
better for these lines than the ratios 
for the deductible forms of the per- 
sonal property floater. If the same re 
lationship of earned premium loss ratio 
holds for these policies as for the per- 
sonal property floater it may be that 
insurance companies have been fooling 
themselves, and that the loss ratios for 
these supposedly good classes are not 
nearly as favorable as is generally sup- 
posed. 
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The loss ratios listed for the trans- 
portation floaters and the motor truck 
cargo coverages are unsatisfactory, but 
they are closer to the true loss ratios 
than is the case with the personal cov- 
erages. Transportation and cargo pol- 
icies ordinarily are written either upon 
a one-year basis or upon a reporting 
form policy. In either case the ratio 
of losses paid to premiums written is 
close to the earned premium loss ratio. 
In these classes the increase in commod- 
ity values of the past few years has 
played an important part in raising 
losses. Loads of merchandise which 
were worth only $10,000 or $15,000 
in pre-war years now run to $25,000 
or $30,000. Rates have been increased 
for these classes, but the losses still seem 
to be outrunning premiums. 

The $15,000,000 in premiums re- 
ported for the motor truck cargo clas- 
sification does not come from a homo- 
geneous group. Tabulations by individ- 
ual insurance companies and by insur- 
ance company groups indicate that the 
long-haul truckers are producing a 
much higher loss ratio than the local 
haulers are. Apparently there are two 
principal reasons for this situation. The 
more important one is that over-the- 
road hazards are severe on trucking op- 
erations extending beyond a single met- 
ropolitan area, with the higher speeds 
on inter-city operation undoubtedly 
part of the hazard. A second factor 
is that long-haul trucks frequently are 
loaded with high-value merchandise, 
and are subject to severe losses if hi- 
jacking or overturn should oceur. Fire 
losses beyond city limits usually are to- 
tal losses, whereas fire occurring in a 
city delivery truck is more likely to be 
controlled as soon as the city fire de- 
partment arrives. 


Another factor which is responsible 
for some of the difference in loss ratio 
between local and long-haul truckers is 
the fact that long-haul truckers usually 
are rated upon the basis of their gross 
receipts. The gross receipts of the av- 
erage trucker have not increased in pro- 
portion to the increase in value of the 
The 
result is that the dollar volume of losses 
has risen much more rapidly than has 
Many 
of the smaller truckers, and the local 
haulers, buy their insurance upon the 
basis of their limits of liability. These 
truckers have been forced to increase 
their limits of liability to take care of 
increased commodity values, and thus 
their premiums have risen directly in 
proportion to the increased limits of li- 
ability. 


commodities which he is hauling. 


the dollar volume of premiums. 


The 


consolidation 


the 
an unsatisfactory 


bailee’s customers class in 


shows 
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loss ratio of 65.42%, but the absence 
of a breakdown makes it impossible to 
determine whether this ratio is charac- 
teristic of all bailee’s customers poli- 
cies, or whether some particular type of 
policy or industry is largely responsible 
for the unfavorable result. In some 
parts of the country laundries still are 
having difficulty in keeping their work 
up to date, and in some of them there 
are accumulations of high values. There 
has been a tendency on the part of in- 
surance companies to increase rates for 
laundry bailee forms, but the increases 
have not made up for the bad losses of 
the past few years. It is believed gen- 
erally that the dry-cleaning industry 
has improved more than the laundry in- 
dustry has, presumably because the dry- 
cleaner is in a position to pay higher 
wages and thus to secure better workers. 


HE report of consolidated inland 

marine loss experience brings out 
clearly the rapidly changing nature of 
inland marine insurance. The ‘“Na- 
tionwide Definition and Interpretation 
of Insuring Powers of Marine and 
Transportation Underwriters’? was 
drafted about fifteen years ago. It was 
agreed at that time that the personal 
property floater should not be written 
as an inland marine form, presumably 
because it covered property of the in- 
sured at his permanent location. 


Subsequent interpretations of the in- 
tent of the “Nationwide Definition” 
have specified that cold storage locker 
bailee floaters and floor plan policies 
should not be written as inland marine 
coverages. Rulings of one state after 
another on these forms of coverage now 
have made the personal property floater 
an accepted inland marine form in every 
state. The cold storage locker bailee 
floater is permitted in almost every state, 
and floor plan insurance is written un- 
der inland marine forms in about one- 
half of the states. 


These forms of inland marine cover- 
age would not have become important, 
either in number or volume, had there 
not been a demand and a need for them 
on the part of the insurance-buying 
public. No other branch of the insur- 
ance industry produced policies which 
gave the broad protection under a single 
policy which is provided by these inland 
marine forms. This development is an 
important argument for allowing a 
great deal of latitude for development 
and changes in forms and coverages. If 
some of the more rigid-minded inland 
marine underwriters had had their way 
in resisting public demand and need, a 
large proportion of today’s inland ma- 


rine premiums could not have been writ- 
ten. 


It should be noted in the consolidated 
report that miscellaneous floater poli- 
cies produced about 18% of the total 
premium volume. Many inland marine 
underwriters feel that there is need for 
a further breakdown of these miscellan- 
eous floaters. The cold storage locker 
bailee floater is producing considerably 
more premium volume than many of the 
coverages which are reported separately, 
and the coverage which it provides 1s 
different from that furnished by the 
typical inland marine floater form. 


Another logical separation which 
might be made in these miscellaneous 
floaters would be to divide them be 
tween floaters on personal property and 
floaters on business property. Many in- 
surance companies are writing floaters 
on personal property which are in the 
nature of sports equipment floaters— 
such as outboard motor policies, which 
are completely different in coverage and 
hazard from the floaters which apply to 
business property covered during trans- 
portation. Wedding presents, radium 
floaters, and theatrical floaters might 
well be combined into these general 
groupings, because in themselves these 
classes represent insignificant amounts 
of premium volume. 


While it constitutes an important step 
toward eventual computation of inland 
marine insurance rates upon the basis of 
classified experience, this first consoli 
dated report can give rise to but tenta- 
tive conclusions. As compared with 
the nationwide experience on fire insur- 
ance risks, hardly any of the inland ma- 
rine classes produce sufficient premium 
volume in a single year to warrant any 
conclusions, and a few of the classes 
will not produce enough premium vol 
ume over a five-year period to indicate 
whether a satisfactory loss experience 
It still must be recog 
nized that the inland marine experience 


can be expected. 


as a whole is the significant figure. The 
breaking down of experience by classes 
should help to prevent one type of risk’s 
carrying the load of another class, but 
none is large enough to carry its own 
load of potential catastrophe hazards. 


that no 
organization or group is in a position to 
determine what coverages 
considered Public need 
public demand must be the ultimate 
test of insurance coverages, and insur- 


It does become evident one 
should be 


proper. and 


ance companies must strive to meet that 
demand at rates which 
both for policyholder and insurance car 
rier. 


are equitable 


Inland marine insurance still is a 
rapidly changing business, and the time 
has not yet arrived when it can be over 
ly regimented without depriving the 
public of needed protection. 
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EXPLOSION HAZARDS IN DRYERS, 
OVENS AND HEAT-TREAT FURNACES 


HE investigation of the explosion- 

safety of an industrial oven, dryer, 
or furnace involves two distinct classi- 
fications of explosion hazards, each pre- 
senting its own set of problems. One, 
the “vapor hazard”, originates from 
flammable liquids, mostly solvents, be- 
ing evaporated from work in process. 
The other, the “fuel hazard”, results 
from an accumulation of a mixture of 
air with fuel-gas or fuel-oil vapor used 
for heating purposes. 


The primary safeguard against vapor 
hazards is, of course, the diluting and 
removing of vapors as they are formed 
to prevent explosive concentration. 
There are several general types of safety- 
ventilating systems, their record of suc- 
cess in preventing explosion varying 
greatly. The efficiency of any one unit, 
however, depends upon its adequacy for 
the particular oven, the work being 
processed, and its continuing reliability. 


It is well to look with suspicion up- 
on the dryer or oven expected to ex- 
haust dangerous amounts of flammable 
vapors by way of a natural draft stack. 
The draft is too readily influenced by 
temperature changes, by outdoor wind 
conditions, and by other variables. A 
long record of unfortunate accidents 
has proved the inefficiency of this form 
of ventilation, and the arrangement is 
becoming increasingly rare. 


A common, but generally unsafe, 
method of safety-ventilation in present 
use is a single dual-purpose fan with 
the primary burden of recirculating 
oven atmosphere, in connection with 
which safety exhaust is merely an in- 
cidental task. The fan, as generally 
found, works against a relatively low 
head, and only a fraction of the total 
head developed is available for inducing 
safety-ventilation. Furthermore, the 
delicate balance between the fraction 
exhausted and that recirculated is easi- 
ly upset by the same weather conditions 
and other variables which also plague 
natural draft stacks. 


Far better protection is furnished by 
the single-purpose fan. That is a mo- 
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By J. B. Smith 


tor-driven centrifugal exhauster sepa- 
rate from the recirculating fan. This 
separate safety exhaust fan usually will 
be much smaller than the recirculation 
fan. The total head it develops economi- 
cally can be made high, and the usual 
small variables tending to reduce its 
exhaust rate are resisted by appreciable 
increases in the developed head. This 
makes for a system which tends to 
maintain constant safety - ventilation, 
and at the same time avoids inefficient 
over-ventilation. 


Fresh air inlets, especially for ovens 
without recirculating fans, must be lo- 
cated properly in relation to the oven 
exhaust intake to provide uniform dis- 
tribution of safety-ventilation through- 
out the work chamber. 


Adequacy and reliability of a safety- 
ventilating system can be determined 
accurately only after thorough investi- 
gation, including air-flow measure- 
ments. There are a number of symp- 
toms to look for which offer warnings 
well worth heeding, and which indicate 
that an investigation by an engineering 
specialist is needed. 


Fume deposits around door cracks; 
for instance, are an indication that there 
is a higher pressure in the oven than 
in the room and, therefore, possibly a 
lack of positive safety-ventilation. If 
an exhaust stack remains cold while the 
oven is in operation it means little or 
no safety flow, or even reverse flow. 
Heavy deposits of condensed fumes on 
the outlet of the stack may indicate 
safety-ventilation is seriously reduced 
by fouling of the fan impeller or stack 
interior. 


It is a good idea to ask oven oper- 
ators if, in the past, they have had 
trouble in raising oven heat to desired 
temperature. If such trouble is no 
longer experienced, there is at least some 
reason to suspect that safety-ventila- 
tion already has been reduced to facil- 
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itate higher operating temperatures and 
quicker heating, or that the work-load 
in the oven has been increased so that 
safety-ventilation is dangerously inade- 
quate. 


When pressure in the oven room is 
negative in relation to adjoining rooms 
and outdoors, safety-ventilation in the 
stack may be dangerously reduced, or 
even reversed. The remedy probably 
will be to supply additional air from 
outdoors to the room. 


If a particular oven has a rather ac- 
tive case history of fires and flashes, 
and if the adequacy of its safety-ven- 
tilation has not been investigated, it 
may mean that insufficient ventilation 
has been allowing formation of rela- 
tively high vapor concentrations. When 
such a condition is permitted to con- 
tinue, an explosion can be expected 
sooner or later. 


The most efficient exhaust system, 
however, cannot prevent a vapor ex- 
plosion if it is not in operation. There- 
fore an oven usually cannot be consid- 
ered safe if there is no automatic check 
to protect against an occasional failure 
of the operator—no matter how exper- 
ienced—to turn on safety-ventilation. 
The ventilating system must be inter- 
locked with the heater and/or conveyor 
so that exhaust fans are in operation 
before ignition sources are introduced 
or evaporation begins, and so that 
sources of heat and ignition automati- 
cally are cut off and the conveyor 
stopped should ventilation fail. But 
automatic interlocks and other  safe- 
guards are no substitute for reliable 
employees thoroughly trained to start 
up, to adjust burner and_ ventilation 
controls, and to shut down. 


Someone at the plant (other than the 
attendant responsible for production in 
the oven) who has the proper qualifi- 
cations of training and_ experience, 
should be made directly responsible for 
the regular twice-monthly inspection, 
adjustment, and maintenance to insure 
proper operation of oven safety-ventil- 
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ation, burner, and safety control equip- 
ment. Conscientiously filled-out pe- 
riodic safety control reports go a long 
way ‘in assuring continuing reliability 
of the safety equipment. 


ROVIDING protection against the 

“fuel hazard” is more complicated 
than in the case of the vapor hazard, 
but the basic questions may be stated 
simply enough as follows: 


1. Are important units lighted-off, 
shut-down, and burners adjusted exclu- 
sively by specially authorized and train- 
ed “burner-men’’? 


2. Does burner equipment have ap- 
proved automatic safety controls and 
interlocks? 


3. Is a well-qualified person making 
twice-monthly inspections, tests, and 
adjustments of burner (fuel-air) mix- 
ers, burner turn-down limits, and auto- 
matic safety controls? Does he make 
out safety control reports properly, 
hold them for -review like watch-clock 
dials? 


4. Does the industrial heating equip- 
ment unit have explosion latches or 
other explosion-venting means? 


In preventing “fuel” explosions, it 
is necessary to recognize three separate 
conditions of the equipment, namely: 
(1) lighting-off; ¢2) operating (fir- 
ing); (3) relighting (following acci- 
dental flame failure). 


Lighting-off explosions most  fre- 
quently are caused by failure of operators 
to close all individual burner fuel cocks 
on a multi-burner unit before opening 
the main fuel valve. Many of these 
explosions have occurred at unpiloted 
burners; where pilots are provided, they 
should be connected upstream of the 
main valve so that all pilots can be 
lighted-off before the main valve, sup- 
plying main burners, can be opened. 
Another cause of explosion in lighting- 
off is when an operator neglects to pre- 
ventilate equipment to eliminate pos- 
sible fuel-air mixture which may have 
accumulated owing to fuel leakage into 
equipment while shut down. 


Operating explosions frequently are 
caused by accidental flame failure, fol- 
lowed by accumulation of unburned 
fuel-air mixture and then by ignition of 
the accumulation. . Such flame-failures 
usually result from too lean an air-fuel 
ratio, or from too high or too low fuel- 
air mixture velocity at the burner tile 
or nozzle for the flame to stick to the 
burner. 
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Where a burner block or tile (circu- 
lar refractory throat) has not had an 
opportunity to become red-hot the flame 
may tend to “blow-off” in the ab- 
sence of the stabilizing effect of in- 
candescent refractory. Flames from per- 
forated pipeline burners also may be 
extinguished by excessive drafts (air 
velocity). 


A second cause of “operating” ex- 
plosions, which often occur without 
flame ever being extinguished, results 
when combustion air, either primary 
or secondary, is insufhcient to burn the 
fuel completely. This produces flam- 
mable products of incomplete combus- 
tion, which may accumulate and mix 
with sufficient air at some location in 
the system, to enter the explosive range 
and then become ignited. 


In event of smothering (oxygen de- 
pletion) and eventual flame extinguish- 
ment from over-rich combustion, a 
continuing flow of combustion air may 
render the entire system explosive dur- 
ing an appreciable interval after main 
flame extinguishment. If, during this 
interval, an ignition source such as a 
continuous pilot or hot refractory is 
present, an explosion is likely to follow. 


Relighting result from 
failure to pre-ventilate the unit before 
lighting-off after an accidental flame 
failure. 
sive mixture may have come from con- 
tinuing flow of unburned fuel follow- 
ing accidental flame failure or 
over-rich combustion and smothering. 


explosions 


The accumulation of explo- 


from 


There is another type of explosion, 
involving gas burners mostly, which 
has received too little recognition in the 
past. These are the explosions which 
occur in the combustion air piping sup- 


plying the burner, rather than within 
the furnace enclosure. Al- 
though they excessive 
property damage, such explosions usu- 
ally destroy the combustion air blower 
and frequently rupture the air piping. 


or oven 


seldom cause 


Loss of production time can be consid- 
erable if one air blower supplies a num- 
ber of furnaces. 

Fuel gas usually leaks through zero- 
have been 
left open after the combustion air blow- 


governors when gas cocks 


er has been shut down. A portion of 
the gas mixed with air can seep out 
through the inspirator-mixer and the 
burner chamber, 
be ignited by the still-hot furnace re- 
fractory, and flash back through the 
burner to explode gas which has mean- 


into the combustion 


while backed up into the combustion 
This is the chief 
reasons for requiring interlocking valves 


air piping. one of 
arranged to shut off automatically the 
fuel supply to burners upon failure of 
the combustion air pressure. 


word ot caution seems in 


A. final 
order. Explosions sometimes occur at 
well-provided with automatic 


safety controls simply because those 


ovens 


deliberately blocked out 
when part of the burner-mixer, igni- 


controls are 


tion, or control system has become in- 
operative through lack of maintenance. 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the importance of tests and in- 
spections made by a competent man 
and recorded on a “‘safety-control_re- 
port” form twice monthly. Operators 
must be made to understand that im- 
proper operation of burner equipment 
or safeguards must be reported to the 
“burner-man” immediately . without 
intermediate tampering 
with controls, or use of an unsafe oven. 


blocking or 





Inspecting safety contrcls cn a continuous conveyor oven, hazardous both in use of gas fuel and 


in flammable solvents. 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Not too many months ago the setting up of a national pro- 
gram of “health insurance” under Federal auspices, and pro- 
vision by the states for non-occupational disability benefits, 
were major legislative concerns. Today a deceptive calm seems 
to exist in these fields, but their potentialities still remain 


By A. M. Chellberg 





“INCE there would seem to be a “‘so- 
S cial” element involved in all insur- 
ance, the working out of an accurate 
and comprehensive definition of the 
term “‘social insurance” is a task which 
might engage the energies of a consid- 
erable number of qualified persons over 
a long period of time. But the task has 
been simplified by the fact that through 
common modern usage the term has 
come to be applied primarily to those 
devices (more or less resembling true 
insurance) through which it is sought 
to spread over the entire population or 
economy the cost of protecting the in- 


dividual 


from the financial consequences 
of such occurrences as illness or acc 
dent, the infirmities of age, the loss of 
employment and the like. The term 
has especially wide use in connection 
with those devices set up as the result 
of governmental action. 


One such device is the so-called So- 
cial Security system, with its provisions 
old age and survivors’ benefits 
and for unemployment compensation. 


tor 


Workmen's compensation might also le 
included, since it has its origin in state 


law, but its form has been modified 
so that it constitutes true insurance. 
The device which has attracted the 


most attention on the Federal level has 
been a proposed system of “national 
health insurance” under which the gov- 
ernment would provide medical care for 
workers and their dependents. Such a 
plan would be implemented through a 
payroll tax, but if the funds collected 
were not adequate the deficiency pre- 
sumably would be made up by an ap- 
propriation from general revenue. 
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States 


In the interest has centered 
largely on “non-occupational disability 
insurance”, under which employed per- 
sons would be compensated through a 
cash indemnity for loss of time due to 
injury or illness other than that arising 
in the course of employment. There 
has been some agitation also, notably in 


California, for health insurance laws 
under which the state would furnish 
medical care and_ related _ services 


through doctors, nurses, etc. in its em- 
ploy or under contract to it. 


A well-informed individual who had 
been watching “social insurance’”’ devel- 
opments would probably have prophe- 
sied confidently, a year ago, that 1947 
would see great activity in this field, 
both legislatively and otherwise. It is 
true that there has been a sustained and 
growing interest in ‘the subject, and 
more and more attention is being paid to 
the efforts of the non-governmental 
groups—such as insurance organizations, 
the medical profession, and employers— 
to meet the existing need. But now that 
Congress has recessed, and virtually all 
of the state legislatures have adjourned, 
it is apparent that little legislative action 
was taken in this field during the year. 
Many bills were introduced, some battles 
waged. But the over-all picture did not 
change very much. 


A few of the factors which contrib- 
uted to this result are fairly evident. 
One was the national election in No- 
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vember, 1946, which so definitely 
changed the political atmosphere not 
only in Washington but in a number of 
the states. For another, organized labor 
—always a strong advocate of social in- 
surance legislation—was not as militant 
as usual in this direction this year; it 
was forced to concentrate upon an effort 
to defeat legislation concerning union 
rights and practices, which doubtless it 
considered more important to its imme- 
diate welfare. In the states there were 
sO many insurance rate regulatory bills 
and allied legislation to be considered 
that perhaps the state legislators had 
neither the time nor the temper to con- 
sider other insurance proposals. 


For some years the chief Congression- 
al proponents of national health insur- 
ance have been Senators Wagner of New 
York and Murray of Montana, and Rep 
resentative Dingell of Michigan. The 
series of proposals introduced under 
their sponsorship have come to be 
known as the “Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bills”. The most comprehensive of these 
was Senate Bill 1050, introduced in the 
spring of 1945. It would have pro- 
vided grants-in-aid to the states foi 
construction of hospitals; public health 
services; maternal, child health and wel 
fare services; and for public assistance 
to the indigent. Persons receiving re 
tirement or survivors’ benefits under the 
Social Security Act as well as workers 
and their dependents would have been 
provided with complete prepaid personal 
health would 
have included general medical care and 
specialist services; laboratory services; 


service benefits. These 
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sixty days of hospital care which might 
be increased to 120 days if funds were 
adequate; general and special dental 
services, and home-nursing. 


The benefits to be furnished under S. 
1050 would have been available from 
the doctor, dentist, nurse or hospital of 
the patient’s choice, provided these had 
agreed to furnish service under the 
health insurance program. It was pro- 
posed to put unemployment compensa- 
tion on a Federal instead of a state ba- 
sis, with a maximum of twenty-six 
weeks’ benefit for either unemployment 
or temporary disability, and twelve 
weeks for maternity. Changes in the 
existing Social Security system would 
have permitted women to retire at the 
age of sixty instead of sixty-five, and 
benefits would have been payable to 
persons under a disability which had 
continued six months or more. It was 
proposed to finance this plan through a 
levy of a 4% social insurance contritu- 
tion on both employers and employees. 
Self-employed individuals would have 
paid 5% on the market value of their 
services up to $3,600 a year. 


Following a special message to Con- 
gress by President Truman in Novem- 
ber, 1945, urging the enactment of a 
national health insurance law, another 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill—S. 1606 
—was introduced. It contained provi- 
sions for grants-in-aid to the states and 
for medical, dental, nursing and hospital 
care, but did not include temporary or 
permanent disability benefits; nor did it 
propose to nationalize unemployment 
compensation. 


In 1946 the Washington spotlight 
was focused on S. 1606, as extensive 
hearings on it were held by the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator Murray. 
The bill was opposed bitterly by spokes- 
men for organized medicine, such as the 
American Medical Association, upon the 
ground that “socialized medicine” would 
result in a decline in the quality of the 
nation’s medical care. It also was at- 
tacked on the ground that there was no 
experience to indicate that compulsory 
health insurance would benefit the pub- 
lic health, that the costs of the program 
were totally unpredictable, and that vol 
untary health plans were not only in 
keeping with American tradition but 
would result in far better medical care. 


On the other hand, passage of the bill 
was recommended by President Truman, 
and numerous witnesses testified in its 
support. The gist of their argument 
was that availability of proper medical 
care depends to too great an extent up- 
on the patient’s financial ability, with 
a result that many individuals in the 
middle and low income brackets fail to 
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receive adequate medical attention. It 
was also charged that a similar situa- 
tion resulted in many rural areas be- 
cause of the uneven distribution of phy- 
sicians and hospitals in the United 
States. 


MONG the opponents of the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill last year 
were two members of the committee 
Senator Taft of Ohio, and Senator Don 
nell of Missouri. In the present Con- 
gress Senator Taft is chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and co-sponsor with Senator 
Smith of New Jersey, Senator Ball of 
Minnesota, and Senator Donnell of a 
health bill of another type—Senate Bill 
545. 





Senate Bill 545 is not an insurance 
measure, but is entitled ‘‘National 
Health Act”’; it is designed to make pos- 
sible Federal aid to the states so as to 
enable them to give hospital, medical 
and dental services to residents unable 
to pay their cost. It would create a 
National Health Agency whose admin- 
istrator would be a licensed physician, 
outstanding in the field of medicine. In 
this agency would be centralized the 
activities of the Federal government re- 
lating to health, and its object would 
be to aid and foster progress in the field 
of health and medicine. To it would 
be transferred the functions of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and certain functions of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


An annual appropriation of $10,000,- 
000 would be provided by S. 545 for 
cancer prevention and control. States 
would be assisted in making medical 
care and dental surveys. A total of 
$200,000,000 would be appropriated for 
each of five years in order to assist the 
states in providing general health, hos- 
pital and medical care for families and 
individuals having insufficient income 
to pay the cost, and to provide periodic 
physical examinations for all children 
in elementary and secondary schools. 
After five years Congress would be re- 
quired to review the program and de- 
termine on further funds to be author- 
ized. 


A four-year dental care program 
would be financed under S.545 by an 
appropriation of $8,000,000 the first 
year, increasing to $20,000,000 by the 
fourth year. States would be assisted 
in providing periodic inspection and 
dental care for school children; others 


unable to pay the whole cost would 
also be provided with dental services. 
To take advantage of the funds avail- 
able for either medical or dental care, 
states would be required to submit and 
have approved a plan meeting specified 
requirements. Allotments to states with 
approved plans would be according to 
a formula taking into consideration the 
state’s population and taxpaying abil- 
ity. A state plan might provide for 
subsidies to physicians and dentists in 
areas which do not attract sufficient 
practitioners of those types. 


In the Eightieth Congress Senator 
Murray again sponsored legislation for 
a comprehensive plan of national health 
insurance. But instead of packaging it 
in a single measure, as in the days of 
S. 1050, he introduced three bills. They 
were: 


1. Senate Bill 1320, with Senator 
Wagner, Senator Pepper of Florida, Sen- 
ator Chavez of New Mexico, Senator 
Taylor of Idaho and Senator McGrath 
of Rhode Island as co-sponsors. It 
would provide medical, dental, home- 
nursing, hospital and auxiliary services, 
the latter including x-ray, laboratory, 
optometry, chiropody and the like. Ad- 
ministration would be on a local basis 
according to a state plan approved by a 
National Health Insurance Board. Funds 
would be allotted to the states for the 
personal health services, and grants-in- 
aid made available for medical research 
and education. 


2. Senate Bill 1679, titled the “Na 
tional Social Insurance Act”, with Sen- 
ator Wagner and Senator McGrath as 
co-sponsors. This would extend the 
present Social Security system to cover 
an estimated twenty million persons 
now excluded, including the self-em- 
ployed, farm labor, domestic servants 
and employees of non-profit institu 
tions. It would also lower retirement 
age for women to sixty years and pro 
vide benefits for those permanently dis 
abled. The maximum monthly benefit 
would be $120; the minimum $30. 


3. Senate Bill 1734, titled the ‘‘Na- 
tional Unemployment and Temporary 
Disability Insurance Act”, with Senator 
Wagner as co-sponsor. It would na- 
tionalize unemployment compensation 
and extend its benefits to include tem- 
porary disability. Total benefits in any 
one year would be limited to twenty-six 
times the weekly benefit rate for unem- 
ployment and a like amount for disabil- 
ity, with provision for increasing the 
unemployment benefits to fifty-two 
weeks if the unemployment account 
were adequate. 


The appropriation provisions of 
S. 1320 and S. 1734 indicate that the 
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sponsors regard a payroll tax of at least 


6% of wages necessary to finance them. 
S. 1679 contemplates an appropriation 
of unspecified amount over and above 
present Social Security taxes. 


The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare held several weeks of 
hearings on the Taft Bill and on Sen- 
ator Murray’s S. 1320, but on July 23 
hearings were recessed until January, 
1948. Senate Bills 1679 and 1734 were 
introduced shortly before Congress re- 

that, 
they 
interim by the appropriate committees 
and experts. 
Senate 


cessed so 
Murray, 


according to Senator 


could be studied in the 


They were referred to the 
Committee on Finance rather 
than to the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. Representative 
Dingell of Michigan during the present 
Congress introduced in the House of 
Representatives a companion bill to each 
of Senator Murray’s measures. 


The Federal scene included one other 
phase of social insurance activity—an 
attempt to secure partial repeal of the 
Act 1946 by the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. Railroad em- 
ployees do not come under the Social 
Security Act, but receive similar bene- 
fits under the Railroad Retirement Act 
ind the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act. These latter laws were 
extensively amended by the Crosser Act, 
including provision of non-occupational 


Crosser passed in 


sickness, accident and maternity bene- 
fits for railway workers as of July 1, 
1947. 
Federal Government into the accident 
and health insurance business. 


This, it was claimed, put the 


Several bills to repeal these provisions 
of the Crosser Act were introduced in 
Congress in 1947, such as Senate Bill 
670 by Senator Hawkes of New Jersey, 
and House Resolution 3150 by Repre- 
sentative Howell of Illinois. The latter 
was reported favorably by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, but the House of Repre- 
sentatives did not vote on the bill. A 
subcommittee took favorable action on 
the Hawkes Bill, but the Senate Com- 
Public Welfare 
measure. Both 
bills will be forced to await the end of 


mittee on Labor and 


took no vote on the 
the present Congressional recess for pos- 
sible action. 


ENTION should be made of an- 
other 1946 Congressional enact- 
ment which led to certain 1947 activity 
in the social insurance field in state leg- 
islatures. This was the amendment of 
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the Social Security Act to make avail- 
able for the payment of disability bene- 
fits all amounts contributed by employ- 
ces, as distinguished from those contrib- 
uted by employers, to the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Fund. Under the 
Social Security Act it was left to the 
individual states to determine whether 
contributions based on payrolls in cov- 
ered employments should be made only 
by employers or whether employees 
The contributions 
are deposited by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the credit of the respective 
states in the Unemployment Trust 
Fund. Originally a state could draw on 
its credit in the Fund only for the pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation, 
exclusive of administrative expenses, but 
under the 1946 amendment an amount 


should also be taxed. 


equal to the amount of any employee 
pay “cash 
tenefits to individuals with respect to 
their disability”. 


payments may be used to 


Alabama, California, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey and Rhode Is- 
land have in the past or still do require 
employees to contribute to the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Fund. Thus 
these nine states have Federal funds to 
their credit which may be withdrawn 
for disability benefits. Two of these— 
California and Rhode Island—had pre- 
viously enacted non-occupational disa- 
bility laws under which workers are 
compensated for time lost through in- 
juries or illness not arising out of their 
employment. Workers injured in the 
course of employment usually are com- 
pensated under state workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, and unemployed work- 
ers can draw unemployment compensa- 
But in all the two states 
mentioned, the wage earner cannot draw 
compensation when unable to work be- 
cause of injury or illness not arising out 


tion. save 


of employment, unless he has purchased 
on_ his account an accident and 


health insurance policy. 


own 


In Rhode Island a monopolistic state 
fund was set up to take care of non- 
occupational disability compensation. It 
is financed by a tax of 114% on the 
In California 
an employer may secure protection from 
1 private insurance carrier instead of 
from the state fund if a majority of his 
employees consent. The cost is met by 
1 1% tax upon the workers. 


wages of all employees. 


other states having 
funds available for disability 


benefits a temptation has been created 


For the 
Federal 


seven 


not only to pass non-occupational disa- 
bility benefit laws, but to enact such 
measures with provision for a_ state 
fund, since the amounts in question 


would provide a substantial “kitty” for 





the initial operations of a state fund. 
(If the Federal credit is not used for 
disability benefits it remains available 
for unemployment payments.) 


This temptation particularly has been 
evident in New Jersey. In 1946 that 
state’s Commission on Post-War Eco- 
nomic Welfare recommended that the 
legislature enact bills to provide non- 
occupational disability benefits through 
private insurance exclusively. These 
failed of passage. This year the Gov- 
ernor requested a reconsideration of 
the matter in the light of the fact that 
unemployment compensation funds had 
become available for payment of disa- 
bility benefits. The Commission ac- 
cordingly recommended a bill, which 
was introduced in the legislature by the 
Assembly majority leader. Like the 
California law it provided for the fur- 
nishing of disability coverage by both 
private insurance and by a state fund, 
but also contained a provision requir- 
ing employees covered under private 
plans to contribute 2 of 1% to the 
state fund. The effect of this would 
have been to give the state fund a vir- 
tual monopoly of the business. Despite 
strenuous efforts to pass the bill it was 
found to be a few votes short of the 
requisite number, and died with the 
legislature’s adjournment. The Gov- 
ernor has announced his intention to call 
a special session of the New Jersey leg- 
islature in the fall of 1947 for the pur- 
pose of reconsidering such legislation. 


In addition to New Jersey, bills to 
provide non - occupational disability 
benefits .were introduced in thirteen 
state legislatures during the 1947 ses- 
sions. None were put to a vote, al- 
though a strenuous effort was made in 
Washington to get such measures out 
of committee and onto the floor of the 
legislature. 


Nevada created a flurry by passing a 
social insurance measure best described 
as unique. It provided for cash bene- 
fits with respect to unemployment 
caused by non-occupational disability, 
but was not to become operative until 
such time as it was determined by the 
Federal Security Agency or other Fed- 
eral authority, including Congress, that 
such benefits could be paid from money 
to the credit of Nevada in the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Fund. Nevada 
is not one of the states to which Fed- 
eral funds arising from employee con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Fund are available for disa- 
bility benefits under the 1946 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. The 
money in the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Fund has been contributed en- 
tirely by employers, as in most states, 
and is considered at present as reserved 
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exclusively for unemployment benefits 
where the unemployed person is physi- 
cally able to accept employment. 


There were published reports that the 
Nevada bill had been drafted in the 
San Francisco office of the Social Secur- 
ity Board, which suggested to some the 
possibility that the Social Security 
Board contemplated a ruling which 
would make available funds through 
which such a law could be implemented. 
This was regarded as a highly signifi- 
cant implication, since if funds now 
held for unemployment compensation 
should be made available generally for 
disability benefits, other states would be 
likely to follow Nevada’s example. The 
result would be that in all such cases 
non-occupational disability benefits, as 
well as those for unemployment, would 
become a monopoly of the state. The 
situation was resolved in Nevada, at 
least for the present, by the fact that 
the Governor vetoed the bill. 


California amended its disability 
benefit law, enacted in 1946, in a num- 
ber of respects. The most important 
change was an increase in the weekly 
benefit scale, to make the maximum 
$30 instead of $20 a week. 


A new law in Wisconsin enables co- 
operatives to set up and operate health 
and sickness plans for their members, 
to build and operate their own hospitals, 
and to contract with physicians and 
dentists for care of their members. 


The question of laws which would 
provide benefits to workers for’ off-the- 
job illness or injury has not been laid 
to rest until the 1949 legislative ses- 
sions begin. The possibility of a 1947 
special legislative session in New Jersey 
already has been mentioned. In a num- 
ber of states interim commissions will 
be at work on the problem. Ten state 
legislatures will meet in regular  ses- 
sion in 1948, and there may be special 
sessions in other states. Congress will 
reconvene in January, 1948, if not be- 
fore, and will have before it the social 
insurance proposals which have been 
introduced this year. 


HE enactment of non-occupatign- 

al disability legislation — whether 
on the state or Federal level—inevitably 
connotes compulsion. That is to say 
that the usual provision is that all em- 
ployed persons, with a few possible ex- 
ceptions, either must be insured at their 
own expense (as in California and 
Rhode Island), or with the employer 
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sharing the cost. Since the principle 
of compulsion is distasteful to many, 
considerable effort has been made in re- 
cent increase the number of 
people voluntarily covered by private 
accident and health insurance. The 
medical profession and leading insurance 
organizations both have evinced a com- 
mon interest in this project. Doctors 
oppose the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
type of health insurance bill, because 
to them it spells socialized medicine. 
Most insurance companies oppose mea- 
sures which would put the government 
—state or Federal—into the insurance 
business. 


years to 


Both feel that an increase in 
voluntary private insurance coverage is 
one of the best arguments against gov- 
ernment insurance. 


To this end various steps have been 
taken by the medical profession and by 
insurance companies—some in cooper- 
ation, others in competition. In some 
states the doctors have organized their 
own companies to enter the health in- 
surance field. Cooperative effort upon 
the part of the insurance industry and 
the medical profession would appear to 
be a more practical solution, and it was 
hoped that impetus would be given this 
trend Associated Medical 
Plans, Inc. was organized early in 1946 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Medical Association. This organization 
was designed as a trade association for 


when Care 


all state and local medical care plans 
which complied with certain minimum 
standards set up by the Council on 
Medical Service of the American Med- 
ical Association. 


It was announced in April, 1947, 
however, that medical and surgical care 
plans underwritten by private insurers 
would not be eligible for membership 
in Associated Medical Care Plans, Inc. 
This would not of itself preclude such 
a plan from receiving the approval of 
the American Medical Association’s 
Council on Medical Service. Neverthe- 
less, the understanding is that no plan 
underwritten by private insurers has 
yet received the Council’s seal of ap- 
proval. There is some belief that this 
situation will be clarified at the annual 
meeting of Associated Medical Care 
Plans, Inc., which is to be held in St. 
Louis September 20-21. 


An outstanding example of medical- 
insurance cooperation is found in the 
Wisconsin Plan, sponsored by the State 
Medical Society of Wisconsin. Prepaid 
surgical, obstetrical, and hospital care 
is provided for employed persons and 
their dependents. A schedule of sur 
gical expense benefits has been worked 
out and participating 
signed an agreement 


doctors have 

with the State 

Medical Society that their charges for 
) § 


operations will not exceed the insur- 
ance benefits if performed for insured 
persons without dependents who have 
an annual income of not over $2,000, 
and for those with dependents earning 
not more than $3,600. In other words, 
for these income groups the insurance 
benefits constitute “payment in full” 
of the surgeon’s fee. Persons having a 
higher income or those receiving care 
from a non-participating physician are 
paid up to the amounts specified in 
the policy. Recent figures indicate that 
approximately 75,000 individuals are 
now covered by the Wisconsin Plan. A 
somewhat similar plan was inaugurated 
in California in 1946 by a group of 
companies associating under the name, 
of The California Health 
Conference. 


Insurance 


Another coordinating influence has 
been the Conference Committee on 
Health Insurance, formed to aid in the 
development of adequate health insur- 
ance plans. Its membership includes 
the leading insurance trade associations 
and other industry Several 
meetings have been held with repre- 
sentatives of the American Medical As- 
sociation, and it is hoped that the Con- 
ference Committee may be a medium 


groups. 


through which additional plans, pat- 
terned after that in Wisconsin, may be 
established through cooperation with 
the various state medical societies. Ne- 
gotiations are in progress in Rhode Is- 
land and there have been preliminary 
discussions in Connecticut. 


The Minnesota State Medical Asso- 
ciation has set up minimum standards 
of surgical, obstetrical and medical 
benefits, with the understanding that 
insurance companies whose policies meet 
these standards will receive the approval 
of the Association. Three companies 
are presently doing business under a 
similar ,“‘approval” plan set up by the 
Illinois Medical Society, but changes in 
the arrangement are being negotiated 
which may attract more companies to 
the plan. A new state-wide health and 
hospitalization insurance plan endorsed 
by the Arkansas Medical Society and 
the Arkansas Hospital Association will 
begin operation September 1. One in- 
surance company has been given the 
exclusive right to underwrite this plan. 
Most insurers feel that competition in 
this, as in other fields, is preferable to 
a monopoly. 


This summary of social insurance de- 
velopments during 1947 may suggest 
to the reader, as it does to the writer, 
that although some progress has been 
made toward cooperation within the 
insurance industry as well as with other 
much remains to be 


groups, accom- 


plished. 
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MUTUAL FIRE AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
BUSINESS OF 1946 


By C. K. KENNEDY 


ASIC statistics upon the operations 

of all mutual fire insurance and 
mutual casualty insurance companies 
domiciled in the United States—from 
the large general-writing carriers down 
to the smallest of the assessment or- 
ganizations writing only farm business 
—is assembled directly from the indi- 
vidual company sources each year by 
the American Mutual Alliance. These 
data are published annually in the 
American Mutual Alliance ‘Directory 
of Mutual Companies in the United 
States”. 


Compilation of the information to 
be contained in the next edition of 
this volume, covering business trans- 
icted in 1946, now has been completed, 
ind this unique directory will be pub- 
lished shortly. 

Highlights of the new editiun’s con- 
tents are: 


Mutual casualty insurance compan- 
ies organized in the United States wrote 
$487,248,271 in net premiums during 
1946—-an all-time high—which repre- 
sented a 22.5% increase over the previ- 
ous all-time high registered in 1945. Net 
$227,609,764, up 
32.2% from last year. Admitted as- 
sets were $789,888,084, an increase of 
8.3% over 1945. Surplus to policy- 
holders at the end of the year was 
$189,292,438, a decrease of 1.4% from 
1945. Savings returned to policyhold- 
ers during the year amounted to $52,- 


losses paid were 


780,965, an increase of 2.2% over last 
year. 


Mutual fire insurance companies or- 
ganized in the United States wrote 
$310,178,593 in net premiums and as- 
sessments during 1946 —an_ all-time 
high—which represented a 21.9% in- 
crease over the previous all-time high 
registered in 1945. Net losses paid 
were $112,072,850, up 15.5% from 
last year. Admitted assets were $671,- 
081,320, an increase of 8.9% over 1945. 
Surplus to policyholders at the end of 
the year was $374,102,007, a gain of 
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1946 MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS 
Companies Organized in Each State 
No. of Net Prem. Net Losses Admitted Surplus to 

Cos. Received Paid Assets Policyholders 

er 3 $ 430,914 § 161,807 $ 1,032,005 $ 264,679 
Tere 6 1,006,506 320,885 1,297,422 621,736 
SE reek DR) . CSc a.  -eceuntelaactatatame | cocleetebatlananaten | nei ahaa 
I Sil Sela saddle aad 21 117,397,022 56,640,271 154,118,638 36,210,125 
errr re 3 3,921,401 1,940,233 4,507,100 1,292,660 
eer ere 21 23,720,713 9,203,216 26,810,592 6,369,179 
aes oe 2 1,666,283 696,694 1,836,888 522,406 
ee ee 1 437,038 119,138 429,136 71,794 
err ee 1 7,109 2,093 18,111 12,532 
er 2 165,943 50,991 132,256 72,657 
Massachusetts ........ 10 116,853,659 63,566,625 241,467,674 44,799,851 
Michigan .........5.. 22,907,879 10,075,189 33,122,078 8,258,724 
Minnesota ........... 5 1,713,702 747,949 2,170,130 593,216 
SS eee 1 111,386 87,880 229,533 183,768 
eer 16 2,897,473 850,844 3,932,599 1,445,853 
SS eee 1 83,256 19,016 83,462 50,577 
Nebraska ........... 2 15,510 672 130,597 122,183 
New Hampshire 2 3,251,963 1,110,678 6,390,055 2,454,613 
New Jersey ........ 2 29,197 19,035 182,074 166,513 
New Mexico ......... 2 780,081 255,441 702,380 171,831 
New York 21 56,333,209 23,260,563 114,052,065 29,163,937 
North Carolina ... 1 44,253 13,248 79,779 66,674 
North Dakota .... 2 102,499 25,853 173,131 92,541 
 . ere 13 41,148,502 18,320,977 50,171,241 15,636,611 
Oklahoma 4 1,665,307 694,578 1,404,508 297,647 
Pennsylvania. 13 9,375,799 3,464,953 17,626,107 5,852,789 
Rhode Island ......... 2 3,494,072 906,825 18,021,202 12,988,245 
South Carolina 1 1,893 50 9,655 9,655 
South Dakota 2 138,431 55,425 233,257 114,813 
Texas 4 8,955,448 4,691,994 11,023,879 3,823,898 
Vermont 1 29,722 21,404 60,797 33,751 
Virginia ...... 1 732,396 465,868 946,111 218,374 
West Virginia 1 377,260 166,663 431,247 121,057 
Wisconsin . 14 67,452,445 29,652,706 97,062,375 17,187,449 
TOTALS—1946 ....... 195  $487,248,271 $227,609,764 $789,888,084 $189,292,438 
ee 199  $397,764,220 $172,144,854 $729,083,665 $191,980,854 

OD. ecccccene, ae 356,270,492 148,178,622 652,376,719 185,353,951 
ee 345,875,751 130,808,009 582,734,180 163,696,559 

|. ey 345,543,221 137,397,404 506,279,372 139,967,678 
DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS: 1946—$52,780,965; 1945—$51,632,126.. 1944— 

$50,190,064; 1943—$50,836,103; 1942—$45,221,363. 








3.0% over 1945. Savings returned to 
policyholders during the year were $52,- 
286,774, an increase of 1.0% from last 
year. Net insurance in force increased 
to $88,654,151,453, a figure which was 
20.7% higher than the 1945 total. 

For all mutual casualty insurance 
companies the 1946 ratio of losses paid 





C. K. Kennedy is a member of the statistical 
staff of the American Mutual Alliance, Chi- 
cago. 





to premiums received was 46.7%, as 
against 43.3% last year. For all mu- 
tual fire insurance companies the 1946 
ratio of losses paid to premiums re- 
oes. Se ae ; sence 
ceived was 36.1% as against 38.14% 
last year. 


A survey of total number of policy- 
holders was not made in 1946, but the 
increases in premium volumes would 
seem to indicate that the number is at 
least as high as in 1945, when a de- 
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tailed survey was made. The 1945 
survey showed that 116 mutual casu- 
alty insurance companies, including vir- 
tually all of the larger carriers, had 
§,321,253 policyholders. It showed that 
1,957 mutual fire insurance companies 
had a total of 10,402,862 policyhold- 


ers. 


Average age of the 195 mutual casu- 
alty insurance carriers is shown by the 
survey to be 21.4 years. Of the fire 
insurance companies five have an av- 
erage age of 163.2 years; eighty-eight 
have an average age of 108.5 years; 
1,560 have an average age of 64.8 
years; and 731 have an average age of 
30.0 years. Average age of all mutual 
fire insurance companies in the United 
States is 60.0 years. Oldest is the Phil- 
adelphia Contributionship for the In- 
surance of Houses from Loss by. Fire, 
founded in 1752, which is the oldest 
of the nation’s insurance companies. 


At the end of 1946 there were eighty 
mutual insurance carriers in this coun- 
try which had been continuously in 
business for more than one hundred 
years, a number which has increased 
during the early months of 1947. 


In volume of premiums written, the 
record of the mutual casualty insurance 
companies has shown continuous and 
steady During the period 
1905-1909 mutual casualty insurance 
carriers wrote about 1.5% of all casu- 
alty insurance premiums written in the 
United States. This increased to 2.4% 
during the 1910-1914 period, and to 
6.5% during the 1915-1919 period. 
As workmen’s compensation and auto- 
mobile liability insurance became in- 
creasingly important, the percentage of 
total premiums written by mutual car- 
riers gained. During the 1920-1924 
period they wrote 9.1% of all casualty 
insurance business written in this coun- 
try; during the 1925-1929 period this 
rose to 10.1%; in the 1930-1934 pe- 
riod it went up to 12.9%; in the 1935- 
1939 period it increased to 20.7%; and 
in the 1940-1944 period it went to 
24%. It stood at 24.9% in 1945. 
Complete comparative figures for 1946 
are not yet available, but the 22.5% 
increase over the 1945 record would 
seem to indicate that mutual casualty 
insurance carriers doubtless kept pace 
with their competitors. 


increases. 


The progress in percentage of pre- 
mium volume registered by the mutual 
fire insurance companies has not been 
as striking, since much of their writings 
center in the established fields where 
expansion has not been so marked as 
in certain casualty lines. Forty years 
ago mutual fire insurance companies 
were writing about 10% of all premi- 
ums written in the United States by 
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fire insurance carriers. There was a 
small but gradual increase in this per- 
centage until about 1930. In the 1930- 
1934 period the writings of mutual fire 
insurance companies increased to 15.3% 
of the national total. It was 16.6% in 
the 1935-1939 period, and 16.5% in 
the 1940-1944 period. It stood at 17% 
in 1945. Whether the 21.9% increase 
over 1945 writings registered in 1946 
was large enough to maintain this rela- 
tive position must await the availabil- 
ity of complete figures on 1946 premi- 
um volume of all fire insurance organ- 
izations. 


Historically many mutual fire insur- 
ance and casualty insurance companies 
are organizations formed originally 
either to write special lines or to oper- 


ate in specialized fields. The passage 
of workmen’s compensation statutes in 
a number of the states, for instance, 
was a principal reason for the formation 
of some mutual casualty insurance car- 
riers. Many mutual fire insurance com- 
panies were organized at the instance oi 
groups of business men in order to fur- 
nish insurance at reasonable cost in 
what were considered exceptionally haz- 
ardous fields—such as lumber mills and 
country grain elevators. 


By careful selection of risks, and by 
rendering specialized engineering and 
inspection services, many mutual insur- 
ance companies were able to place under 
control what had been considered seri- 
ous hazards. Then they were in posi- 
tion to expand their fields of operation. 











1946 MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS 
Companies Organized in Each State 
No. of Net Prem. Net Losses Admitted Surplus to 
Cos. Received Paid Assets Policyholders 
| 4 $ 95,143 $ 9,088 $ 99,372 $ 78,462 
a eee 19 686,046 223,307 798,516 458,213 
oo eee 21 1,452,343 422,954 4,421,289 3,953,439 
Cclorado ..... 7 522,758 182,611 741,079 539,039 
Connecticut .......... 11 1,078,465 417,009 10,827,722 9,572,043 
ee 8 913,842 599,370 2,377,577 2,018,564 
ae 1 32,313 15,748 376,177 324,201 
eRe 1 . ere 324,125 292,046 
eee 23 1,738.342 495,390 5,414,131 3,878,659 
ee 9 310,435 100,719 627,723 453,698 
a ee 231 17,295,607 6,673,050 33,842,787 17,581,324 
eee 93 13,128,385 5,476,930 18,325,149 8,433,703 
EE ano 179 21,797,918 9,425,521 31,562,745 19,684,184 
a 21 4,344,623 1,621,854 9,798,844 5,081,337 
Kentucky ............ 23 890,180 315,643 4,540,696 4,208,268 
eee 1,005,040 493,360 1,345,484 620,758 
ee 18 3,169,727 1,161,048 11,079,495 7,577,358 
Massachusetts ........ 32 48,516,336 14,630.812 107,644,731 50,387,431 
Michigan .......... 79 10,276,910 4,966,028 16,620,480 8,330,483 
Minnesota ....... 180 23.687,890 9,553,653 33,589,749 15,422,031 
a. ee 165 3,578,839 1,664,596 5,571,821 4,007,319 
Montana .........5.. 14 165,390 46,171 422,003 385,054 
Nebraska .......... . 60 3,693,802 1,418,777 5,951,839 4,051,238 
New Hampshire ... 18 694,555 279,190 2,762,894 1,930,634 
New Jersey ........ 18 1,056,626 320,823 4,339,570 2,988,854 
New Mexico ........ 4 83,925 37,553 97,572 93,973 
ee 153 21,296,798 9,488,110 50,826,347 26,243,564 
North Carolina ....... 29 568,593 201,595 1,640,106 1,451,939 
North Dakota ........ 39 1,817,229 813,856 3,296,971 1,847,908 
ae ee 124 26,445,823 11,300,695 46,372,647 20,443,860 
WRMENOMG .....5.5... 8 665,497 236,864 1,179,421 796,123 
eee 5 2,047,007 787,327 3,854,809 1,414,289 
Pennsylvania ......... 240 21,717,636 7,999,806 82,730,900 61,288,477 
Rhode Island ......... in 35,029,802 5,291,128 89,952,560 45,453,771 
South Carolina ....... 16 527,921 142,082 2,315,569 1,804,192 
South Dakota ........ 51 1,588,429 718,549 2,745,833 2,061,004 
Tennessee ........... 33 293,903 132,539 456,386 410.365 
ee 74 3,519,814 1,449,400 5,675,707 3,326,915 
Oe 1 122,002 39,840 481,929 304,271 
WOMWOME onc .c ccc eo 9 2,331,436 1,024,906 3,477,085 1,762,257 
|. ee 43 885,072 434,919 10,666,611 10,478,330 
Washington .......... 7 13,367,277 4,540,514 19,549,586 5,430,071 
West Virginia ........ 15 415,486 116,088 1,323,486 1,289,355 
Wisconsin 238 17,256,363 6,794,178 30,985,189 15,897,292 
Wyoming ..... 4 19,133 9,249 46,608 45,711 
TOTALS—1946 ...... 2384 $310,178,593  $112,072,850 $671,081,320 $374,102,007 
a ee 2383 $254,481,719 $ 97,074,177 $616,136.814 $363,122,626 
ee 2375 231,956,964 90,250,824 560,833,771 334,237,561 
. see. 2373 222,101,424 82,383,208 527,152,181 316,959,680 
| ee 2376 214,672,230 75,552,676 482,288,577 290,170,605 
DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS: 1946—$52,286,774; 1945—$51,782,813; 1944— 
—$53,151,322; 1943—$51,890,320; 1942—$43,495,422. 
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In recent years there has been a no- 
ticeable tendency for the larger mutual 


insurance carriers, both fire and casu 
alty, to seek a large volume of general 
business rather than to concentrate to 
the past extent upon the writing of 
specialized lines. Thus mutual fire in- 
surance organizations which once wrote 
the bulk of their business in such fields 
as lumber and grain, or in certain re- 
tailing classifications, now have large 
numbers of policyholders of other types. 
Instead of writing only fire insurance 
they now are prepared to handle such 
lines as automobile and 
insurance, and 


inland marine 


write them in ever-in- 
creasing volume. In the same way mu- 
tual casualty insurance companies which 
were organized to specialize in work- 
men’s compensation insurance now tend 
to write all of the lines commonly per- 
mitted casualty insurance carriers. 


HE farmers’ mutual fire insurance 

company, a distinctive type of or- 
ganization which writes primarily farm 
fire insurance for its membership in a 
limited geographical area, is one type 
of mutual insurance carrier which has 
not followed to the same extent this 
trend toward the writing of general 
business and lines other than fire insur- 
ince. Most farmers’ mutual fire insur- 
ance companies write business upon the 
assessment plan, rather than upon the 
advance premium plan now common to 
other mutual 
They levy assessments at stated periods 
against the i 
order to meet the losses and expenses 
of the period. 


insurance organizations. 
policyholder-members in 


Other mutual fire insur- 
ance companies usually collect a pre- 
mium in advance, and then return to 
the policyholder-member at the end of 
the policy period such of the premium 
as has not been required for the pay- 
ment of losses, expenses, and the set- 
ting up of This 
remains true even though many farm- 
ers’ mutual 


necessary reserves. 
fire insurance companies 
have begun to work out in recent years 
a method of making advance assess- 
ments. 


In spite of the comparatively small 
amount of insurance written by the 
average farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
company —such carriers write only 
about 15% of the total mutual fire in- 
surance business—and the limited ter- 
ritory in which the average company of 
this type operates, these companies have 
been extremely successful in achieving 
the purpose for which they were organ- 
ized. This purpose is the furnishing of 
insurance to farmers at reasonable cost. 
In most cases their loss and expense 
for reasons, cannot be 
matched by other fire insurance com- 


costs, obvious 
panies except under very unusual con- 
ditions. 


In compiling the American Mutual 
Alliance’s “Directory of Mutual Com- 
panies in the United States” there al- 
ways has been a conscientious effort to 
segregate the figures submitted by 
farmers’ mutual fire insurance compan- 
ies, and substantial success has been 
achieved. It must be admitted, how- 
that the securing of statistics 

are exactly comparable from 
year to year is not possible; each year 
a number of assessment farmers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance companies tend to 
change over to the advance premium 


ever, 
which 


basis, and to enter to some extent the 
general-writing field. 


On this page is to be found a table 
concerning certain financial aspects of 
the operations of farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies over the past ten 
years. The picture presented is one 
of gradual growth until the past year, 
when the totals took a decided upturn. 
This probably is due not to any large 
increase in number of policyholders, but 
to the general increase in valuations of 
farm properties. The farm companies 
usually have been ultra-conservative in 
the past, and have tended not to permit 
insurance as close to actual value as is 
permitted by insurance companies of 
other types. During the past two years, 
however, the values of all property have 
increased so tremendously that the farm- 
ers’ mutual fire insurance companies not 
only have been forced to permit higher 
insurance values, but have been forced 
to stage campaigns to urge higher in- 














FARMERS’ MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
No. cf Net Prem. Net Losses Admitted Surplus to Net Insurance 

Year Cos. Received Paid Assets Policyholders in Force 
1946 1893 $38,146,175 $20,793,131 $66,735,407 $61,923,205  $15,858,175,266 
1945 1895 33,953,944 20,593,774 60,029,119 55,919,599 12,704,156,258 
1944 1891 33,180,520 20,980,676 55,069,732 50,162,077 14,317,522,360 
1943 1895 32,537,494 20,554,634 53,276,394 47,705,017 13,788,664,728 
1942 1897 30,377,683 16,427,717 47,214,975 42,052,798 13,067,965, 192 
1941 1939 32,380,288 20,957,595 44,268,249 37,750,803 13,819,223,360 
1940 1947 30,528,404 18,778,733 41,678,437 33,615,464 13,405,775,021 
1939 2011 30,145,344 19,446,756 39,517,192 32,449,997 12,662,414,475 
1938 2012 29,001,423 19,568,253 35,321,773 28,787,279 12,287,049,419 
1937 2033 28,905,604 17,011,792 33,950,524 26,957,050 11,826,063,060 
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surance valuations. It is to be expected 
that, when building values begin to de- 
cline, the farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
carriers will be among the first to in- 
sist upon reductions in the amount of 
insurance carried by the policyholder. 


There has been a gradual decline in 
the number of farmers’ mutual fire in- 
surance companies doing business in the 
United States. One of the factors con- 
tributing to this result has been the 
tendency already remarked for such car- 
riers to enter the general-writing field 
when their volume of premiums has 
reached a certain point, or when the 
character of their body of policyholders 
has changed; some of the largest general- 
writing mutual fire insurance compan- 
ies in this country began business as 
farmers’ mutual fire insurance compan- 
ies operating on the assessment basis. 
Another factor has been a tendency to 
merge such companies when this prom- 
ises more efficient operation. Such de- 
velopments have tended, in the recent 
past, to more than offset the numter of 
new organizations formed. 


With the exception of 1946, the 
growth of the total volume of net pre- 
miums or assessments has been fairly 
steady during the ten-year period cov- 
ered by the chart, although the pattern 
has varied somewhat. The increase has 
been uninterrupted since 1942. 


In the same way losses have held fair- 
ly steady at reasonably satisfactory lev- 
els, with little annual variation since 
the ten-year low point recorded in 1942. 
Losses in 1946 were only slightly higher 
than those of 1945, despite a very heavy 
increase in premium volume. Losses 
never have been so high, relatively or 
absolutely, during the past decade as 
they were in 1936, when they mounted 
to $22,050,093 on a premium volume 
of $29,549,047. 


It is difficult to appraise the progress 
of the farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
companies from year to year, as a whole, 
because of the assessment basis upon 
which so many of them operate. If 
losses during a given year are low, then 
the volume of premiums or assessments 
also may be low, despite the fact that 
the same property is being insured as 
was being insured in a year when pre- 
mium volume was much higher. Ap- 
parently the most significant measure 
of the financial progress of farmers’ mu- 
tual fire insurance companies lies in 
the amount of insurance in force. The 
fact that this reached $15,858,175,266 
in 1946, as against $12,704,156,258 in 
1945, would seem to indicate that the 
farmers’ mutual fire insurance carriers 
as a group are maintaining the impor- 
tant position which they always have 
held in the mutual insurance business. 
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COVERING PERIOD FROM AUGUST 1, 1947, THROUGH AUGUST 31, 1947 





324, SEPTEMBER MEETINGS SCHEDULED. Among the meet- 
ings of general insurance interest scheduled for 
September are: International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel, Spring Lake, New Jersey, September 
4-6; President's Fire Prevention Conference—An- 
monium Nitrate Conference, Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 8; Bureau of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters, Fairlee, Vermont, September 8-10; 
National Association of Life Underwriters, Boston, 
Massachusetts, September 8-12; Association of Su- 
perintendents of Insurance of the Provinces of 
Canada, Jasper, Alberta, September 8-12; National 
Transit Safety Conference, Chicago, September 9- 
11; Mutual Fire and Casualty Insurance Institute, 
Buffalo, New York, September 15-17; Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, West Dennis, Massachusetts, 
September 15-16; International Claim Association, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, September 15-17; Inter- 
national Marine Insurance Union, Cannes, France, 
September 16-18; Zone 3 Commissioners, rate reg- 
ulation forum, Richmond, Virginia, September 16- 
18; Mutual Insurance Agents Association of New 
England, Boston, Massachusetts, September 18; As- 
sociated Medical Care Plans, Inc., St. Louis, Sep- 
tember 20-21; National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, Swampscott, Massachusetts, Septen- 
ber 21-25; International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, Swampscott, Massachu- 
setts, September 21-25; American Bar Association, 
Cleveland, September 22-26; National Association 
of Independent Insurance Adjusters, Los Angeles, 
September 25-27; National Fraternal Congress, De- 
troit, Michigan, September 29-October 3. 





325, ILLINOIS HOSPITAL PLAN SURVEY. An estimated 
1,284,800 employes or 58.4% of all workers who 
come under the Illinois unemployment compensation 
system, are covered by group hospitalization plans, 
according to a survey conducted bv the Joint Leg- 
islative Commission on Disability Unemployment Com- 
pensation in Illinois. A total of 44,842 employ- 
ers were surveyed and replies received from 22%. 
The estimated coverage provided Illinois workers 
was projected on the basis of this sample. An 
estimated 521,400 Illinois workers or 23.7%, the 
survey disclosed, are covered by group prepaid 
medical care. Approximately 3,991 firms, or 8.9% 
of employers operating under the system, are cov- 
ered by group prepaid medical care. Group hos- 
pital plans operate in an estimated 15,336 firms 
or 34.2% of the total sampled. 





326. VIRGINIA NATIONWIDE DEFINITION. An order 





amending the nationwide definition to allow con- 
panies to write marine policies covering "floor 
plan" property while in the hands of dealers, has 
been issued by the State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia. Automobiles and motor vehicles for high- 
way use, are excluded under the order which became 
effective on July 29. 


327, C.P.C.U. DESIGNATION AWARDS. A total of 
fifty-seven persons were awarded the C.P.C.U. des- 
ignation at the recent annual meeting of the trust- 
ees of the American Institute for Property and Lia- 
bility Underwriters, Inc. All officers of the In- 
stitute were reelected and trustees whose terms 
expired were reelected for three years. With the 
addition cf this year's group of C.P.C.U.'s there 
are now 145 whe have received this designation. 
There were six in 1943, twelve in 1944, twenty- 
eight in 194&, and forty-two in 1946. Examination 
results for 1947 showed that 455 persons presented 
themselves at sixty-five examination centers in 
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order to take the exams. The average age re- 
mained high, with twenty-eight applicants over 50 
years of age; 121 were 41 years old or over; and 
ninety-eight ranged from 36 to 40. Of those taking 
the examination 248 had ten years of insurance ex- 
perience. The national conferment of the desig- 
nation will take place in Los Angeles, September 
4, at an All-Industry luncheon sponsored by the 
Pacific Chapter of the C.P.C.U. 


328. ON THE JOB TRAINING. Ex-servicemen taking on- 
the-job training under the G.I. Bill with the aim 
of becoming insurance salesmen number 7,430, the 
Veterans Administration has announced. 


329, ATHLETIC MUTUAL INCORPORATED. Incorporation 
papers have been filed at Columbus, Ohio, for the 
Ohio Athletic Injury Mutual Association, sponsored 
by the Ohio High School Athletic Association. A 
$2.20 premium charge would be made for football 
players and $i.25 for those participating in other 
sports. The amount of indemnity has not yet bsen 
determined. 





330. NAIC COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS. Commissioner 
Seth B. Thompson of Oregon, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners, has 
announced the personnel of various committees of 
the organization who will serve during the coming 
year. Among committee chairmen are: Executive, 
David A. Forbes, Michigan; Central Office Super- 
vision Subcommittee, David A. Forbes, Michigan; 
Accident and Health, Donald Knowlton, New Hamp- 
shire; Blanks, Walter A. Robinson, Ohio; Examn- 
inations, Newell R. Johnson, Minnesota; Fire and 
Marine, Jesse L. White, Mississippi; Fraternal, 
William A. Suilivan, Washington; Laws and Legis- 
lation, Charles B. Butler, Texas; Life, W. Ellery 
Allyn, Connecticut; Social Security, L. George 
Benjamin, Jr., South Carolina; Taxation, Oscar W. 
Carlson, Utah: Unauthorized Insurance, L. George 
Benjamin, Jr., South Carolina; Valuation of Secur- 
ities, Robert E. Dineen, New York; Subcommittee of 
Valuation of Securities, Charles F. J. Harrington, 
Massachusetts; Workmen's Compensation, Joe P. 
Gibbs, Texas. Chairmen of special committees of 
the Association are: Federal Legislation, Charles 
F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts; Rates and Rating 
Organizations, Charles F. J. Harrington, Massachu- 
setts; Fire Prevention, Jack G. McKenzie, Arkan- 
sas; Interstate Rating and Irregular Underwriting 
Practices, David A. Forbes, Michigan; Real Estate, 
John P. Pearson, Indiana; Uniform Accounting, Joe 
P. Gibbs, Texas; Multiple Coverage, Charles F. J. 
Harrington, Massachusetts. 





331. RATING ORGANIZATION CHANGES NAME. The Nation- 
al Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
rate-making organization of stock casualty carri- 
ers, has changed its name and made several revi- 
sions in its constitution and regulations to clarify 
its functions in the light of developments since 
the South-Eastern Underwriters Association deci- 
sion. The new name of the organization will be 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, inas- 
much as the Bureau never has functioned in the 
field of suretyship. The change is effective im- 
mediately, subject to state approval wherever 
necessary. 





332, ASKS TERMINATION OF BANK AGENCIES. Termina- 
tion of all outstanding bank agency representa- 
tions by insurers doing business in Montana, has 
been requested by the Montana Insurance Department. 
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Companies which fail or delay in clearing up the 
situation will be called upon by the Department 
at hearings on citation to show cause why licenses 
should not be revoked. 

333. SASKATCH®WAN AUTO REPAIR SHOPS. The Saskat- 
chewan government insurance office, as a result of 
the additional $100 deductible collision insurance 
provided motorists under the Province's new auto 
accident insurance act, has opened the first of a 
series of automobile repair shops. Not only will 
the government repair shop act as a control and 
guide on insurance repair costs but it will also 
serve as a central salvage depot for totally 
wrecked vehicies. When repair costs are greater 
than the value of the car, owners will be paid the 
value of the vehicle less $100 and the car becomes 
the property of the insurance office. 


334, OKLAHOMA INSURANCE BOARD. Governor Roy J. 
Turner of Oklahoma has announced the appointment 
of Joe M. Beaver, Purcell, Oklahoma, as secretary 
of the State Insurance Board. Donald F. Dickey, 
State Insurance Commissioner, is president of the 
Board and Milton G. Young, State Fire Marshal is 
an ex-officio member. 





335, LIFE OPERATING - INCOME RATIO. The 1946 ratio 
of operating expenses to income of all United 
States life insurance companies was 15.5%, accord- 
ing to the Institute of Life Insurance. This con- 
pares with the 1945 ratio of 13.7% and the 1944 
ratio of 13.6%, the lowest recorded since 1933. 
336, COLE JOINS PREFERRED ACCIDENT. Clarence A. 
Cole, has resigned as resident manager at Chicago 
for the American Automobile Insurance Company to 
become secretary of Preferred Accident Indemnity 
Company, New York. 

337, FIREPROOFING COTTON. Development of a new 
method of making storages of baled cotton resistant 
to ordinary sources of ignition by dusting the 
surfaces with sodium bicarbonate powder has been 
announced by W. E. Peterson, engineer of the As- 
sociated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
Preliminary tests at the experimental station of 
the Factory Mvtval Laboratories at Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts, show that the new dusting method is ef- 
fective in preventing ignition from small external 
sources such as sparks or match flames. 

338, KANSAS W._C. COMMISSION. Appointment of Joe 
Nickell, former State Representative and State 
Senator from Topeka as Kansas Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Commissioner, has been announced. He will 
fill the unexpired term of the late Erskine Wyman. 


339, FARM BUREAU MUTUAL ORGANIZED. Organization of 
the Oklahoma Farm Bureau Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, sponsored by the Oklahoma Farm Bureau, has 
been announced. Incorporation papers have been 
filed with the Oklahoma Insurance Department. Of- 
ficers of the new company are: John I. Taylor, 
Mountain Viev, president; L. Davis, Roosevelt, 
vice president; Lewis Munn, Chickasha, secretary; 
and E. G. Jeffery, El Reno, treasurer. 








340, TARZELL CIES. George H. Tarbell, 84, senior 
examiner of the Insurance Department of the State 
of Washington, died recently at his home in Olyn- 
pia. He had been with the Insurance Department 
for twenty-seven years. 


TION AW The American College 
of Life Underwriters, Philadelphia, has reported 
that 206 candidates successfully completed this 
year's examinations for the designation of Char- 
tered Life Underwriter. Conferment exercises will 
be held in Boston on September 9 at a joint dinner 
meeting of the American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers and the American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. As a result of the 1947 examina- 
tions, 3,000 underwriters have now completed the 
entire series of C.L.U. examinations and more than 
4,000 others have credit for completing the neces- 
sary five exanination parts. 
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342, PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INDEMNITY. Board Chair- 


man Garry C. House, President Stephen W. Carey, 
3rd, and four other officers of the Providence 
Washington Insurance Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island, have been elected to corresponding offices 
in the newly organized Providence Washington In- 
demnity Company. W. B. Froelich is vice president; 
H. E. Hill is vice president and secretary; J. 
Austin Carroll, secretary; and R. S. Duncombe, 
treasurer. 


343. PENNSYLVANIA INVESTIGATION. The Pennsylvania 
State Department of Justice and the Pennsylvania 
State Police are conducting an extensive investi- 
gation into the state's optional workmen's com- 
pensation insurance system. It is indicated that 
this action is continuing concurrently with a probe 
in the Philadelphia area in which widespread fraud 
has been discovered involving hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of State funds. Two compensation 
insurance investigators have been dismissed and 
two suspended from their jobs pending criminal pros- 
ecution. The persons involved allegedly. filed 
fake claims and cashed the benefit checks for their 
own purposes. 





344, C. M. CARTWRIGHT RETIRES. Charles M. Cart- 
wright, editorial head of the National Underwrit- 
ter since 1899, has retired from active business 
life. Now seventy-eight years old, his vision has 
been seriously impaired during recent years. 


345, JULY FIRE LOSS. Preliminary estimates of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters place July, 
1947, fire losses at $49,357,000, an increase of 
20.4% over July, 1946. The total estimated loss 
for the first seven months of this year of $418,- 
651,000 is 23.8% greater than the amount reported 
for the same period last year. Estimated fire 
losses by months: 








1946 1947 

NONE cgi 'e era evel ecacerena $ 49,808,000 $ 57,180,000 
PEE obs Maccoemnsane 51,759,000 64,247,000 
EE A> 53,252,000 72,435,000 
ME a kik as wo when eciere am 52,153,000 68,029,000 
ME bres end Gcetie ww aieietwrs 45,094,000 56,545,000 
ME, So, preg w ee on.ee one.a. ener 44,240,000 50,849,000 
MEE se eha cic aca le ee elena _ 40,998,000 49 .357,000 

RNR. acs one cuaee $338 ,304,000 $418,651,000 


346. INSURANCE IN FORCE GAINS. The Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association reports that insur- 
ance in force showed a net gain of 8.35% for the 
first six months of 1947. This corresponds with a 
net gain of 11.16% for the first six months of 
1946, and represents a reversal in the upward 
trend of net gain in the last five years. 





347, FIRE PREVENTION WEEK. October 5-11 has been 
designated as Fire Prevention Week by official 
proclamation of President Truman, the Governor- 
General of Canada and the governors of the several 
states. A record-breaking loss of about $700,000, - 
000 for 1947 is estimated as probable by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 





348, WOLFE DIES. Ralph Reed Wolfe, 63, managing 
editor of the Casualty and Surety Journal, pub- 
lished by the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, died at his home in Plandome, Long 
Island, on August 10, after an illness of several 
months. 


349, HALIFAX COUNTY MUTUAL CHARTERED. A North Car- 
olina charter to engage in an insurance business 
has been granted The Halifax County Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Enfield, North Carolina. In- 
corporators of the company are R. Hunter Pope, 
T. B. Moss and J. B. Davis, all of Enfield. 





350, EXTEND FIRE PROTECTION DEADLINE. Withdrawal 
of fire protection to suburban territory outside 
the city limits of Louisville, Kentucky, which was 
to have become effective August 1, has been ex- 
tended to October 1 at the request of insurance 
interests and county authorities. It is expected 
that the extension will enable the county to com- 
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plete and place in operation at least one addition- 
al fire house. 


351, BARRED FROM CANADIAN MAILS. Nine United 
States insurance companies — American Farmers. In- 
surance Company, Phoenix, Arizona; American Life 
and Accident, St. Louis; American Travelers, In- 
dianapolis; Associated Adjusters, Milwaukee; Bur- 
bank Mutual Life and Benefit Association, Denver; 
Pioneer Mutual Benefit, Phoenix, Arizona; Provi- 
dence Mutual Benefit, Jersey City, New Jersey; and 
the Sterling Casualty Company, Chicago — have been 
prohibited from using the Canadian mails, accord- 
ing to an announcement by G. D. Finlayson, Canadian 
Superintendent of Insurance. The action follows 
warnings issued by Manitoba and Ontario that these 
United States companies have been soliciting ac- 
counts in the Dominion, although they are not li- 
censed to operate in.Canada. Prosecution of agents 
soliciting business for unlicensed companies or 
persons purchasing insurance from these companies 
has been threatened by the insurance superintend- 
ents of Manitoba and Ontario. 


352, McAULIFFE HEADS FIRE CHIEFS. Frank C. Mc- 
Auliffe, head of the Fire Insurance Patrol of Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs at the organization's 
recent annual meeting in New York City. 





353. BRITISH SOCIAL SECURITY. Operation of the 
British National Insurance Program and th? Nation- 
al Health Service will be placed in effect on July 
5, 1948, it has been announced. The British plan 
for social security for everyone, from the "cradle 
to the grave", involves a compulsory over-all in- 
surance program with contributions being made by 
the worker, employer and the government. A free 
medical, dental and hospital service will be made 
available at the same time. 





354, JONES HEADS U. S. GUARANTEE. John T. Jones, 
vice-president of The United States Guarantee Con- 
pany since 1932, has be2n elected to the presidency 
of the company to succeed the late George Reany. 
Nathan Mobley, a vice-president since 1936, was 
elected to the newly created office of executive 
vice-president and to a directorship in the company. 





355, IOWA ASKS FOR SIX-MONTH FIGURES. The filing 
of a six-month statement has been requested by the 
Iowa Insurance D2partment of all Iowa casualty in- 
surance companies, and fire insurance companies 
writing casualty lines. Department officials 
stated the request was made so an accurate check 
could be obtained of the casualty situation at the 
present time. 





356, DENIED GROUP COVERAGE. Members of the Phila- 
delphia Real Estate Board and members of the Penn- 
sylvania Institute of Certified Public Account- 
ants are not eligible for group accident and health 
insurance policies in the state, according to a 
ruling of Pennsylvania Attorney General Chidsey. 
Placing a strict definition on the term "profes- 
sional society", the Attorney General held that 
amendments to the group insurance laws of Penn- 
sylvania passed by the 1947 legislature do not 
apply to the above named groups. 








357, RICHARDSON NOMINATED. The nominating Commit- 
tee of the American Life Convention has selected 
R. B. Richardson, president The Western Life In- 
surance Company, Helena, Montana, to succeed Dwight 
L. Clark, president Occidental Life Insurance 
Company of California, as president of the Con- 
vention. Elections will be held during the organ- 
ization's annual meeting in Chicago, October 6-10. 





358. H._& A. PREMIUMS UP. An 18% increase in health 
and accident premiums for the first six months 
of 1947 has been reported by Harold R. Gordon, 
managing director of th? Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference. If the present trend con- 
tinues in the last half of the year it is expected 
that accident and health insurance premiums will 
exceed $800,000,000 in 1947, as against $677,000, - 
000 in 1946. 
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359. FIRE RATE INCREASES. Fire rate increases rang- 
ing from 10 to 30% have been ordered by nine east- 
ern states in the past several months on individual 
classifications. The states which have ordered 
rate increases follow: Connecticut - raised rates 
in certain classifications by an average of 16 

and with a range of 5 to 20%; Delaware - range of 
increase 10 to 25%, average rate increase about 
7%; Maine - jumped fire rates in some categories 
an average of 20% in a range of 10 to 25 Mary- 
land - ordered fire insurance rate increase of 10 
to 30% applying to all specifically rated proper- 
ties in the state. Warning issued to rating bu- 
reaus against permitting agents to cancel and re- 
write business so as to capture for clients the 
old, lower rates; New Hampshire - raised fire rates 
from 10 to 20%; New York - fire rates increased 
an average of 8.7% on 25 out of 78 class:s and 
subclasses in New York City, and on 29 out of 104 
of these categories in remainder of the state; 
Pennsylvania - 10 to 25% range of increase at an 
average rate of about 7%; Rhode Island - average 
rate increase of 24% with boost varying between 
15 and 25%; Vermont - 25% increase across the board 
on certain categories. 


360, AGENTS PLAN FILM. The National 
of Insurance Agents has contracted with Caston 
Productions, Hollywood, commercial film organi- 
zation, to produce a film depicting its accom- 
plishments, beginning in 1896 and extending down 
to the present. 





\ssociation 





361. AUTO DEALERS HEARING DATE SET. Arguments on 
an appeal in the case involving the right of auto- 
mobile dealers to be licensed as insurance agents 
in Tennessee have been set for September 30 in 
Knoxville, by the Tennessee Supreme Court. The 
argument was scheduled to have been heard on June 
5, but illness of Cecil Simms, attorney represent- 
ing the local stock insurance agents of the state, 
forced a postponement. 





362, CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES. Estimated Canadian fire 
losses for July, 1947, totaled $4,189,190, accord- 
ing to the Monetary Times, compared with $4,406,- 
650 in the same month last year. Losses for the 
first seven months of 1947 are estimated at $40,- 
354,450, as against $37,605,895 in the same period 
in 1946. 


363, RICHMOND MUTUAL ORGANIZED. Organization of 
the Richmond Mutual Insurance Company, Richmond, 
Virginia has been announced. Arch G. Lewis of 
Hanover, Virginia, is president of the new con- 
pany, which will conduct a mutual insurance busi- 
ness. 


364, GATES HEADS MARYLAND RATING BUREAU. Selection 
of Howard E. Gates, former Chief of the Casualty 
section of the U. S. Maritime Commission, as chief 
of the rating bureau of th? Maryland Insurance De- 
partment, has been announced by Insurance Commis- 
Sioner Claude A. Hanley. He succeeds F. Addison 
Fowler, who resigned. 


365. C. W. YAGGY DIES. Clarence. W. Yaggy, 63, 
secretary of the Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association of Polk County, Des Moines, Iowa, died 
recently in a hospital there of coronary throm- 
bosis. 


366, JULY TRAFFIC DEATHS. Traffic deaths in the 
United States during July, 1947, were 2,750, an 
increase of 8% over July, 1946, according to the 
National Safety Council. A total of 17,230 traffic 
fatalities was reported for the first seven months 
of 1947, a 6% decrease from the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. Traffic fatalities by months: 
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367. WHITE RENOMINATED. 





state. 


four to one. 


368, CANADIAN LICENSING. 





Jesse L. White, in the re- 
cent Mississippi Democratic primary, was nominated 
to succeed himself as insurance commissioner of the 
His margin over George Ditto, Biloxi, for- 
mer school man and American Legion leader, was about 
Nomination in the Democratic primary 
in Mississippi is tantamount to election. 


Four United States com- 
panies - Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, North 
American Life and Casualty, United States Guaran- 
tee Company and American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company - have received certificates of reg- 


Ottawa, 


tomobile, 





istry from the Canadian Department of Insurance, 
for the following classes of insurance: 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company - accident, au- 
boiler, 
glass, sickness and theft; North American Life and 
Casualty, Minneapolis - life insurance, personal 
accident insurance and sickness insurance; United 


guarantee, machinery, plate 


States Guarantee Company - forgery, guarantee, in 


registered; 





addition to the classes for which it is already 
American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company - accident, automobile, excluding insur- 
ance against loss of or damage to an automobile by 
fire, and sickness insurance. 
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PERIOD INDEX NOS. PERIOD INDEX NOS. 
JAN. 1—31, 1947 1— 52 * MAY 1—31, 1947 183 — 220 
FEB. 1—28, 1947 53— 99 JUNE 1 — 30, 1947 221 — 276 
MAR. 1 — 31, 1947 100 — 143 JULY 1— 31, 1947. 277 — 323 
APR. 1— 30, 1947 144 — 182 


AGENTS—Agents’ meetings 76; General Agents 
185; licensing 68, 85, 86, 136, 222; member- 
ship increase 155; municipal property 69; film 
360; qualifications 121. 


COMMISSIONERS—~—Association 14, 105, 157, 
163, 221, 330; Alabama 81, 253; California 
33, 236; Canada 351, 368; Connecticut 90; 
Idaho 268; Indiana 192; Iowa 128, 355; Lou- 
isiana 107; Maine 117, 245; Maryland 202; 
Massachusetts 153; Michigan 98; Minnesota 
54; Mississippi 367; Missouri 58, 101, 112; 
Nebraska 113, 289; New York 45, 150, 176; 
Ohio 17; Oklahoma 334; Pennsylvania 35; 
Rhode Island 62; Texas 74; West Virginia 67, 
276, Wisconsin 299. 


COMPANIES—Aetna 78, 254; Athletic Mutual 
329; Badger State 115; Butchers’ Mutual changes 
name 64; Cathay Insurance Co. 162; Central 
Manufacturers 211; Columbiana County Mu- 
tual 15; Constitution Reinsurance 284; Con- 
tinental Casualty 304; Dairymen’s Mutual mer- 
ger 56; Factory Mutual merger 31; Federal 
Mutual 188; Firemen’s Fund 94; Friendly 
Service Mutual 309; Grain Dealers 297; Hali- 
fax County Mutual 349; Hardware of Minne- 
sota 172; Hawkeye Casualty 30; Hingham Mu 
tual 50; Hudson-Mohawk absorbed 123; Iowa 
Hardware 317; Kentucky and Louisville Mu- 
tual Insurance Company 96; Keystone Mutual 
Casualty 239, 306; Lumbermens of Mansfield 
130; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 99, 311; 
Manufacturers Mutual 120; Maryland Casualty 
49; Massachusetts Bonding 323; Mayflower 
Mutual 84; Mid-Western Indemnity 87; Mo- 
torists Mutual 38; Mutual Boiler 148; Mutual 
Fire & Tornado Association 92; Nebraska 
Hardware 110; Northwestern Mutual 72; Ok- 
lahoma Farm Bureau Mutual 339; Pennsyl- 
vania Casualty 3; Preferred Accident 66, 137, 
181, 189, 336; Preferred Risk Mutual 25; 
Providence Washington Indemnity 342; Rich- 
mond Mutual Ins. Co. 363; Seaboard Surety 
24; Security Mutual 271; Shelby Mutual 218; 
Standard Surety 275; Union Reinsurance 314; 
U. S. Guarantee 354; Yorkshire 288. 


COURTS—Assessment suits 108; assigned risk 
employer 28; auto dealers 2, 16, 86, 206, 222, 
361; Erie school case 143; homicide 287; Ken- 
tucky compulsory W. C. Law 230; Kentucky 
rate injunction 93; Missouri rate case 42, 118, 
161; New Jersey decision 8; policy limitation 
269; refunds for assessed policyholders 312; 
St. Louis Income tax 106, 313; salaried agents 
214; State Farm licensing 187; WDC premi- 
um suit 26, 151, 210; workmen’s compensa- 
tion 80, 116, 127. 


DEATHS Barry 135; Bassett 190; Bowman 
292; Brosmith 57; Brown 7 Byron Clark 
174; Charles S. Clark 272; Collins 125; 
Cooper 171; Dendel 296; Donaldson 205; 
Duncan 247; Dunn 65; Emery 12; Fleming 
278; Godwin 251; Gunderson 20; Leahy 4; 
Luebke 167; Milne 200; Perschbacher 260; 
Platt 283; Schmitt 194; Shallcross 156; Tar- 
bell 340; Unverzagt 238; Voldman 232; Whir- 
ing 225; Wolfe 348; Yaggy 365 


INDIVIDUALS—Alexander 128; Allen 99; Al- 
lyn 90; Bisson 62; Brock 211; Brown 122; 
Butler 276; C. M. Cartwright 344; R. N. 


™N 
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Cartwright 253; Christian 72; Clement 231, 
285: Coburn 111; Cole 336; Constable 188; 
Crum 218; Davis 150; Dennis 218; Dineen 
45: Downey 33; Dressel 38; Duel 299; Dull 
137; Durkin 279; Earle 319; Fink 271; Forbes 
98: French 216; Gates 364; Gesen 234; Gibbs 
74: Grimm 114; Gustafson 141; Gwaltney 81; 
Haines 219; Hanley 202; Harff 243; Harper 
49; Harrington 153; Hersey 50; Hill 70; 
Hubbard 268; Ibsen 284; Jacobs 301; John- 
son 54; Jones 354; Kemper 294; Kern 211; 
King 60; Knight 286; Koser 255; Kuechle 
281; Lehmkuhl 110; Leslie 198; McAuliffe 
353; Malone 35; Martin 107; Mingenbach 51; 
Morrill 176; Nail 130; Nickell 338; Pease 
148: Perkins 117; Pierce 223; Polley 229; 
Richard 185; Richardson 357; Ritchie 242; 
Shannon 317; Shield 17; Soule 245; Stone 
113; Taylor 78; Thompson 221; Tower 188; 
Wagner 207; Wallace 37; Watt 24; Weaver 
240; Welborn 182; Jesse L. White 367; Mur- 
ray M. White 227. 


LEGISLATION—Cal. Assigned Risk 180; crop 


insurance 152, 199, 320; D. C. rates 302; 
dealer licensing 68; extension granted 44; 
health bill hearings 310; keys in parked cars 
19; Maine fire policy 204; Maine rates 40; Mis- 
souri impounded funds 47; moratorium exten- 
sion 274, 308; replacement cover 75; Risk Re- 
search rating bill 59; township mutuals 41; 
WDC 23, 263; West Virginia Insurance Com- 
mission 67; Wyoming Dept. transfer 102. 


MEETINGS—Arkansas Mutual Agents 252; Fire 


Prevention Conference 11, 196, 258; Fire 
Underwriters Assn. of Pacific 111; Fire Waste 
Council 175; Highway Safety Conference 103; 
Insurance Buyers of Pittsburgh 249; Iowa Mu- 
tual Agents 168; meetings s¢heduled by months 
—March 53, April 100, May 144, June 183, 
September 324; Michigan Mutuals 109; Mu- 
tual Transportation Underwriters 129; National 
Assn. of Mutual Insurance Cos. 139, 270; 
Nebraska Mutuals 141; N. C. Mutual Agents 
227; Ohio Mutual Agents 173; Pennsylvania 
State Assn. of Mutual Ins. Cos. 255; Tennes- 
see Mutual Agents 257. 


MISCELLANEOUS—Army insurance branch 24; 


arson 217; assigned risk plans 112, 180, 318; 
British social security 353; course for traffic 
court judges 165; crop insurance 29; driving 
survey 246; Ex-Commissioner club 166; ex- 
tend fire protection deadline 350; Fire Preven- 
tion Week 347; fireproofing cotton 337; Fire 
Waste Contest 147; foreign regulations 34; 
Hemispheric Conference proceedings 303; ho- 
tel fire safety 39; Illinois hospital plan survey 
325; Insurance Cyclopedia 10; Japanese mu- 
tualization 277; Knoxville self-insurance 9; 
Manitoba Fund 13; on the job training 328; 
Richmond municipal property 69; Saskatchewan 
fund 73; Saskatchewan Insurance Office 27, 
333: traffic contest 159; truckers survey insur- 
ance costs 248; unique auto policy 208. 


ORGANIZATIONS — Allied Lines Association 


61; All-Industry Committee 14; American Bar 
Association 79; American College of Life Un- 
derwriters 341; American Institute for Prop- 
erty & Liability Underwriters 327; American 
Management Assn. 259; Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies 191; Association of 


AUG. 1—31, 





1947 324 — 368 





New York State Mutual Casualty Companies 
60; Canadian Fire Marshals 242; Canadian 
Inland Underwriters Conference 307; Casualty 
Actuarial Society 209; Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Cos. 51, 290; Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau 226; Insurance Account- 
ing and Statistical Assn. 207; Inter-American 
Council of Commerce and Production 294; 
Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. of N.E. 234; National 
Assn. of A & H Underwriters 264, 286; 
National Assn. of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers 198; National Assn. of Insurance Agents 
122; National Assn. of Insurance Brokers 216, 
285; National Assn. of Insurance Women 267; 
National Assn. Life Underwriters 291; NAUA 
229; National Board of Fire Underwriters 217, 
219; National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
331; NFPA 39, 134, 223, 282; prepaid med- 
ical plans 36, 197, 233, 261, 315; Risk Re- 
search Institute 59, 231; SEUA 240; Surety 
Assn. of America 37, 193; Underwriters Lab- 
oratories 182; United Office and Professional 
Workers 279; U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
301, 303; Western Underwriters Assn. 154. 


RATES—Allied Lines Association 61; auto lia- 


bility 95, 131; auto physical damage, 169; 
boiler-machinery manual 7; compensation rate 
filings 293; fire rate increases 359; glass 119, 
179; Kentucky injunction 93; Maryland Rating 
Bureau 364; Massachusetts fire 71; Minnesota 
U & O 83; miscellaneous liability 220; New 
York fire 184; Wisconsin compensation 5. 


RULINGS—Agents’ licensing 21, 85, 133, 136, 


212; bank agencies 332; binders 160; depreci- 
ation cover 32, 104, 235; cold storage lockers 
91; denied group coverage 356; dwelling poli- 
cies 63; financed cars 164; fire claims 124; 
installment plan 224; insurance rulings review 
146; license revocation 58; loss payments 149; 
minimum rate requirements 18; multiple line 
qualifications 266; nationwide definition 88, 
186, 326; penalty measure 22; premium tax 
levy 237; qualification 121; rebating 55; strike 
wage classification 322; Union-Group plan 115, 
170, 203; vending machine policy 280; York- 
shire license 288. 


STATISTICS—A & H premiums 46, 358; air- 


line fatalities 321; Canadian fire losses by 
months—January 89, February 138, May 256, 
June 300, July 362; Canadian premiums 48, 
132; group life policies 305; increase in life 
insurance lapses 265; life operating-income ratio 
335; new life business 250, 298, 346; 1946 
accidental deaths 1; 1946 casualty premiums 
195; 1946 compensation experience 262; 1946 
countrywide auto 241; 1946 farm accident toll 
213; 1946 fire premiums 145; 1946 fire loss 
43; 1946 traffic deaths 52; traffic fatalities by 
months—January 97, February 140, March 177, 
April 215, May 272, June 316, July 366; 
turkey brooder losses 178; U. S. fire losses by 
months—January 82, February 126, March 158, 
April 201, May 244, June 295, July 345. 


TAX—Florida tax not retroactive 142; premium 


tax 6, 237; St. Louis income tax 106, 313. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION — Michigan 


commission 70; Pennsylvania probe 343; voids 
Kentucky law 230; domestic servants 228; Kan- 
sas commission 338. 
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MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY | 
163 Madison Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
Dividend Paying—Founded 1912 
Workmen’s Compensation @ Automobile ® General Casualty Insurance 
through its affiliate 


ASSOCIATED GENERAL FIRE COMPANY 


it writes Fire Insurance and Allied Lines 




















Fire Prevention Week, October 5th to 11th 


[RE prevention is a key principle in the mutual better protection and better service at lower cost. 

plan of fire insurance. The only really effec- | No wonder, then, that millions upon millions of 
tive way to reduce the appalling toll fires take in Americans choose mutual companies such as 
life and property is to keep them from happening. | Hardware Mutuals, when they buy not only fire 
That’s why mutual companies are always in the _ insurance, but casualty coverages as well. They 
front line of the battle against fire. know they get more for their money! 


Consider Hardware Mutuals, for ex- 
ample. A major objective of the Indi- 
vidualized Engineering Service main- 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
AvuTomositr.... Home... Business 


tained by Hardware Mutuals is fire 


prevention through the systematic elim- Hardware Mutu als 


ination of fire hazards. Its work bene- 
fits not only policyholders, but the pub- FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 


F =) HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
The mutual plan of insurance stands for Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


lic at large, as well. 








